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OYAL 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
THURSDAY, June 17, 5 p.m., at the Museum of pear Geology, 
Jermyn-street, S.W., the following ae a. be rea An English 
£eole des Chartes,’ by Professor YORK POWELL. 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon Secretary. 
= St. Martin’ s-lane, W.C. 


RoraL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 





COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN. ee 1s., 10 to 6. 
EGFRIED H. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem ). 


HE Committee of the REDRUTH SCIENCE 
and ART SCHOOLS invite applications for the position of 
SCIENCE PRINCIPAL and LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METAL- 
LURGY (Practical and Theoretical), MINERALOGY, &c. 
Candidates are desired to forward particulars of their qualification to 
the Secretary not later than July 8, from whom further information 
may be obtaine . K. WILTON, Secretary. 


PBor. ESSOR SOLLAR having announced his 
intention to resi in September next the PROFESSORSHIP of 

GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY in the UNIVERSITY of 
the Council will proceed on Nempact et 1897, to nominate a successor 
in his place RR a ose to be sent, on or before October 9, to the 
Recisrrar, from whom Candidates on ‘obtain information as to duties 
and salary. 








DUBLIN, 





Moet UNIVERSITY, ‘TY, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


CHAIR OF 20 ZOOLOGY. 


The Governors of McGill University are pre aera to receive applica- 
tions for appointment to the newly founded PROFESSORSHIP of 
ZOOLOGY. Salary $2,500 per annum.—Candidates from Great Britain 
are requested to forward gee ret with any ery eer age and re- 
ferences they may desire to submit, on or before June 15, addressed 
Parncipat, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


B4At & COLL E Gq EE, 


The Council oe ao a the post of HEAD MASTER. 
Candidates may be ly Orders or Laymen. The salary is 500/. per 
annum, with a Lentennen Fee of 2l. The School House accommodates 
Fifty-five Boarders. There is a Classical and a Modern side. Duties 
to commence in September. 

Applications should be sent in by June 19 to the Secretary, Granam 
Smimons, Esq., 8, Edgar-buildings, Bath, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 











7 
Jo% ES’ WEST MONMOUTHSHIRE SCHOOL, 
PONTYPOOL 

The Governors invite applications for the HEAD- ye ta of 
the apore BOYS’ SCHOOL, to be opened in JANUARY NEXT 

Th Master must be a uate of aU anf of the United 
Kin tres Previous teaching experience is desirable. 
Salary 100/., with a Capitation Fee of 2/. per Scholar. The School 
will accommodate Two Hundred Boys. The Head Master is also per- 
mitted to take Boarders 

Hele of the Charity ; Commissioners’ Scheme, or orgy Extracts 
theref rom, can be oe ned from the undersigned (price 6d.). 

ls, stating age, od ted and expe- 

rece (twenty phn printed or Boi -written), must be sent so as to 


my Office not later oon Jul oars 
UTCHINS, Clerk to the Governors. 
County Court entees Wengen (Mon ), 
June 9, 1897. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held in JULY NEXT, TO FILL UP not less 

than Ng RESIDENT. FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from Tue 
Heap Masrer, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination —DRAUGHTSMAN in the We eg 
DEPARTMENT in the ADMIRALTY (17-25), JULY 7th. Expertness 
in Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential. The date specified is the 
latest at which applications can be received. They must be made on 
forms to be obtained, with particulars, from THE Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, London, Ww. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss M. I. Garpiner, Aldeburgh, Terie 
References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; the Rey. and Hon. A. T. 
Lyttelton ; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq , M.A. ; Mrs. Henry Sldgwick, &e. 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY.| ] 





FRENCH MASTERSHIPS.—The Education Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Branch of the Franco-Scottish Society 
direct the attention of Educationalists to the fact that a list of highly 
qualified FRENCH TEACHERS can be procured from Monsreur Pavi 
Meton, Secrétaire-Général du Comité de Patronage des Etudiants 
Etrangers, La Sorbonne, Paris. 


CHOLASTIC AGENCY WORK is undertaken 
b the MEN’S REGISTRY ireinpe tbc of — TEACHERS’ 
gurl On the lowest terms to cover necessai gistrar— 
w. FRICKER, M.A. (Oxon.). Personal interviews ‘8 to 5 Daily, 
enign Thursdays. —Office : 74, Gower- street, W.C. 


XPERIENCED COACHES and VISITING 
TEACHERS.—University Women, with Distinctions in Litera- 
ture, History, French, German, Classics, Mathematics, and Science, 
are recommended by the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATIO a ot WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—How. Szc., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, V 


DUGATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A statemert of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bezvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


R. EDWARD WHYMPER will accept engage- 

ments to LECTURE on MOUNTAINEERING and MOUNTAIN 

TRAVEL during the Season 1897-8.—For full yoy apply to Tue 
Lecrvre Acency, Liairep, Outer Temple, Stran don. 


ME: WHITWORTH WALLIS has a FEW 
DATES OPEN, Season 1897-8, for his LECTURES on ‘The 
English Pre-Raphaelites: Holman Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of the Artists’ Principal Pictures by 
special permission of the owners of the copyrights. 
All communications to the Lecrure AceEncy, Limitep, 
Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 


RIGINAL PLAYS, suitable for Schools and 


Families. Indoor and Outdoor. Plays written to order for 























FRANCE, — The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
Vr an prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 














Catalogues, 
Now ready, 
(\ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV OETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. 
DULAU & co. 37, Soho- square, I London, . W. 


(\HOICE | and VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Fine a Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern)—Early 
English Literature—Lluminated and other MSS.—Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs 

CATALOGUE, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and Family History free on application. 

MAGGS BROS., 
159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad- street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 











Sa occasions.—Miss Harvey, 5, Park-place West, Gate, 





YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Muss Sixes, West Ken- 
sington Type writing Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


SCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING. — Foreign and 
Classical MSS., and others requiring special care, undertaken by 

ig English at usual rates.—Tyrocraruic AcEncy, Dan, 

Beeches: road, West Bromwich. 


VYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special ——— to work requiring care. 
Leis Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
B. & I. Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 

ae seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 
pone trained staff of English and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 

es ers, and Typists. Special staffof French and German ree: 
rary ‘and Commercial ‘Translations into and from all Languages 
Specallty—Duteh Translations, French, German, and Medical Type- 


INDEXING.—SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 


staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 


TXYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 


makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 














and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. copied from 10d. Vanes Words. —N. Taytor, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. E 6690. ‘Tele- 





grams, “‘Glossator, London.” 








WITZERLAND, —HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 
ere. Masic, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
racing climate; beautiful situation; and large rounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise —Mute. Huss, Wald eim, Berne. 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Highest references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BE DFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, May 31. Lectures 
on Racteriology form part of the Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hygiene during this Term. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48i., 
and ONE CLIFf SCHOLARSHP in ARTS, value Thirty Guineas, each 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the result of the E 








T° AUTHORS.—Any Author desirous of Publish- 

ing his Works efticiently on agency terms may make use of Central 
London Offices. Clerks, Traveller, &c., as established by an Author- 
Publisher who has by these means recently published satisfactorily.— 
Pvsuiciry, Box 1,564, Sell’s Advertising Agency, Fleet-street, London, 
E.C. 





T° AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Limitep, 15, Victoria-street, Mle etme = OPEN to RECEIVE 

MANUSCRIPTS in all of L 

view to Publishing in Volume Form. Ever ility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the yaa Public. Illustrated 

Catalogue post free on application. 








9, Hart-streer, BLoomssury, Lonpon. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of onork- 
street, Covent-garden, = late Director and Manage! —— 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, to announce woe gy he 
pest MED BUSINESS as a PUBLIS on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider’ proposals for New Books. Address as above. 








tion to be held at the College on JUNE 24 and 25. 
Names to be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15. 
LuUcY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


(QXFORD.— —THE SEcrETARY, INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 44, High-street, Oxford (op me? Soy Schools), 
answers s inquiries on all points concernin xford and Education 
generally. , Five Shillings, to scoompany Maman 





THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, 





interests of Authors capably re resented. Proposed ments. 
and i¢ behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carerully Soudanted: Thirt, cal 


y years’ practi 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free. 





Mr. A. M. Buarcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-; 





.—Terms and testimonials from Leading pr onsen on application to 


by kk f 6 & ih -V- 2S, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 86) of RECENT PURCHASES 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Ma 7rpa 
( LD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS.—FIRST PART 

ofa CATALOGUE of ENGRAVERS, A to H, including mg 
by Beckett, Blooteling, Browne, Clint, Corbutt, Cousins, Dawe, Dickin- 
son, Dunkarton, Earlom, Faber, Frye, Green, Hodges, Haid, and many 
others, after celebrated Painters, with —_— post free of James 
Rime & Son, 91, Oxford-street, London 

Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


UST READY, CATALOGUE, No. 274, Books on 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Greece, and Turkey. 704 Nos. Will 
be sent gratis. —Maartinvus Nisxorr, The Hague. 


OW READY, CATALOGUE, No. 20.—Draw- 
ings of the Early English Bchool—Engravings after Turner, 
Constable, Reynolds, &c.—choice states of Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Illustrated Books—Works by Professor Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
—Ws. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


A MAURICE & CO., of 23, Bedford-street, 


London, W.C., will send on application their NEW CATA- 














LOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS, co meet igor: Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, Holmes’s Queen Victoria, on 


Japanese vellum, bound by Zachnadort — Napoleon's Ivory Powder 
Flask—scarce Illustrated French Books, &c. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the eng a be ones of nearly. 
1 N Books, Bibles, Prayer- s, and Annual 
os ms exeounet by rare. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
ders gratis and postage free.—Gitssrt & Frsup, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


fue “SUTHEBLAND” BINDING. 


A NEW COLOUR PROCESS (PATENTED). 
Beautiful Tooling in any Colour. Colours absolutely wt 


Mr. BAGGULEY will be glad to supply particul ars. as 
Ss referred to in, the Atheneum of May 22 (p. 679) Santee 
“in Town. 





nb 








High-street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


AGNIFICENT PRESENTS, — TAPESTRY, 
very pretty piece, size 6 feet.—PUNCH, exceptionally fine Set, 
vols. 1 to 100, new, half-morocco, faultless original, Almanack s, &c.— 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 70 vols. 
nice as new. Cheap Samples, with ee on emai aoe 
Lowe, Book xporter, Baskerville Hal 


fbr POUNDS REWARD for decisive and indis- 

utable proof of the existence in print or writing of the Motto 
MAN ts HEC INIMICA TYRANNIS, or of its use by — Family 
prior to the year 1650.—Address A., care of Parnell, 63, Sout! to. 
row, W.C. 














LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


A-COUR D’ASSISE,’ Exhibited at Paris Exhi- 
bition, FOR sake. tame "be seen at E. Garrats & Co., Wine 
Merchants, 90, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD- STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
—_—~_— 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS, 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company's ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS | COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, | TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 


(for weekly exchangeof Books | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 
Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W. ; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. ; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part III, now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 51. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


IGH-CLASS SIXPENNY JOURNALS at ONE- 
FOURTH PUBLISHED PRICE.—GRAPHIC, SKETCH, QUEEN, 
= ape ey (or any other Four selected from our List) for 6d. per 
eek, to post on.—Apply, for particulars of owe to Tue SrcrETaRy, 
The Holborn Literature Club, 259, High Holborn, 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen — with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach 5s. per dozen, ruled or p! re 





Manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Bm Aig: Av AUUTIOR: of thle Bowe, Ba. We 
street, Strand. \ iors ay a 


GRAPH SCRIPTS of Sir WALTER iy of th 
Lake,’ ‘ Tales et ‘Essay o on Popular and Ballad Poe: : 
‘Halidon Hill,’ of eae ‘Old Mortality,’ &c. ; 


ROBERT BU RNS'S 3 EDINBUR GH COMMONPLACE B09: 
magnificent relic of the Poet. K, irs, . 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Engravings. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ne by eee Ue at their House, No. 13, W 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 17, at 1 o'clock = 
ENGRAV INGS, . comprising Fancy, Si Subjects and Portraits, after 2 
Cosway, J. Do' oppner, G. Morland, and others; also & 
— complete series xt Ss heatley’s — of London, printed 
colours ngravin; asters — Plates m = 
Studioram—eod a few yater-Colour and other Drawing: asta Lier 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may a had. 





A Portion of the Library of H. SPENCER SMITH, Esq. 


Man SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & woneE 
a o AUCTION. a AY’ Sune I soa i Foligwin ae 
street, of the LI iA Swing Daya 


. meric ar 

ngling— Works iilustrated by Bewi 
hank, Caldeco t, Leech, Rowlandson, and —— Editions off of the 
Writings of 3i sir "E. Arnold, A. Austin, R. D. re, Miss Burney, 
8. T. Coleridge, Defoe, Charles Dickens, B. Disraeli, HY Fielding, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Sir A. es Dr. Johnson, T. Hood, Leigh Hunt, Charl 
Lamb, 8. R R.L. 8 Wy. M. Thackeray, 
&c.—Works eerte | Kent, Poetry, and Thi eology—Brown n’s Reli 
Medici, First Edition—Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, First alton, 
1621—Goldsmith’s The Traveller See The Deserted Village, First 
Editions—Lamb’s John Woodvil, a Tragedy, First Edition aac 8 
Enchiridion, First Edition Ext Illustrated Works—Modern I)lus- 
trated Publications. 

May be viewed two days —— —— sede be had. 





V4 Book- ad of Colonel 
7ELOCK. 





A Portion ve eo Collection o 
TON HA 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will opt by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on June 18, and Following Day, at 1 
aa 9 men gi a POR TION of the Valuable COLLECTION of BOOK- 
PLATES (EX-LIBRIS) of Colonel ACTON HAVELOCK. 


"one be viewed two days prior. et may be had. 





Valuable Autograph Letters, including the Remaining Portion 
of the Collection of FRANCIS RICHARDSON, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, June 19, and ‘THURS DAY, 
June 24, atl o'clock precisely, valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, betes! the EDSON ei ae of the 
Collection of the late FRANCIS ig a 
Specimens of Burns, Captain Coo! elso 
Wesley, &c. en siege of English and ‘oreign ‘Sovereigns, includ” 
VII., Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, James I., James II., 

rles Il, oumh Victoria, &c. —interesting Letters of 
a ©. Lamb, Shelley, Swinburne, Washington, Dean Swift, and 
fennyson. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY OF PRINTED BOOKS, 
FIRST PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will oe ee AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Lal sag 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 25, and Seven Foliowin 3 BF 

atlo’clock precisely, the FIRST POR’ sat of ee nificent LIBRARY 
of excessively Valuable and Rare PRIN S, the Property of 
the Right Hon. the EARL of ASHBU. RNHAM, Pras Portion one = 
the Letters A—J only, and includes a Large Number of Books, bo 





0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all eye willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
Asylums, &c.; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. StockEr, 
caster-place, Strand, W.C. 


‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South asi 

ood view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write 

. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Wells. 











Sales bp Auction, 


Drawings by Phiz illustrating Dickens’s ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ 
and ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will et by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli 
street, Stra V.C., on MONDAY, June 14, at 1 o'clock prec aay. 
the COMPLET ‘ESERIES of ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
to CHARLES DICKENS'S ‘OLD CURIOSITY SHOP’ and ‘ BARNABY 
RUDGE,’ by HABLOT K. BROWNE (PHIZ), together with a fine 
series of original ea iy and Sketches by George Cruikshank, T. 
Rowlandson, J. Leech, C. Tigeg and R. Caldecott, &c., the Property 
of a well-known contber ‘OR. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by mae tits i their House, No. 13, Wellington 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESD June 15, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS. and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising, 
amongst the Manuscripts, Illuminated Hore and — Devotional 
Works and Oriental MSS.; Holograph MSS. of rnon Charles 
Swinburne. The Books comprise rare and saunas | ‘irst Editions of 
Modern Authors—fine Illustrated French Books—Collection of Engrav- 
ings by Israel Silvestre—a fine Second Folio Shakespeare—Postage 
Stampe—Books in fine Bindings, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Original Manuscript of Nelson’s Autobiography. 
Men sei SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


English and Foreign, of the Neier! degree of rarity and iothoest 
which may be mentioned the First Ten Editions of Dame 
Juliana Barnes’s Book of Hawking, Hunting, &c., from 1486 to 1595— 
Ten Books printed by William Caxton—Thirty-eight Books printed upon 
Vellum, including the First Latin Aristotle (beautifully decorated), the 
Gutenburg and 1462 Bibles, and the Durandus of 1459—a splendid Series 
of the Rarest Bibles in various Languages, but chiefly Nglish— 
Editions of Ariosto, Boccaccio, and Dante—the Earliest itions of 
Chaucer to the End of the Sixteenth Century—the Chronicles of St 
Albans, Arnold, Caxton, Froissart, and Fabyan—Fine and pec 
Breviaries— First Editions a the W. ritings of Ascham, Lord Bacon, John 
Bule, Hugh Broughton, Cocker, Cranmer, Defoe, Gawin, Douglas, 'Dray- 
ton, Fielding, Fletcher, John Foxe, Fuller, &c.—some excessively Rare 
Books by the First Printers in the City of London, St. Albans, Ipswich, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and other Localites—a Fine Series of Bible Ilustra- 
tions, and Books with Engravings and Woodcuts—some Rare ks on 
America—and other Remarkable Items too numerous to comptes 
Many of the Books have additional interest and value attached to them 
from the fact of their being either Presentation Copies from the Authors 
or from having belonged formerly to Celebrated Families, and some are 
in Splendid Bindings done for Royal, Noble, and Famous Personages. 
May be viewed two ate prior. sects Sip may be had, price Half-a- 
Crown each. Copies, illustrated with Nine Facsimiles in Gold and 
Colours of some of the remarkable Bindings, may be had, price 5s. each 





PALL MALL.—The Carleton Hall Heirlooms; Pictures.— 
In the High Court of rr Chancery Division, Mr, Justice 
Kekewich, 1894, C. No. 1,694. 


MESSES. FOSTER respectfully announce for 

SALE by AUCTION, by direction of Mr. Justice Kekewich, at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on ‘WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 16, and Follow- 
ing Day, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, oo valuable COLLECTION of 
PICTURES formed by the late JOHN COW: , Esq., of Carleton Hall, 
Penrith, Cumberland, including a Chef-d Lavo by pone) ipa 
Life-size Portraits of Two Beautiful Children ; alec a number of Early 
English, Dutch, and French Pictures, including Works ascribed to 


Barry, R.A. itade Teniers 
Breughel Peters Van Loo 

De Loutherbourg Pynaker Van Worrell 
Gainsborough Ryckaert Wilson 


Luny Stephenofft Zoffany. 
Also a number of Landscapes by Knox, and some Water -Colour 
Drawings. 

May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when Catalogues may be 
had. 


Nore.—The George Romney Picture will be on view until the Sale at 
54, Pall Mall. ‘ 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 








will E— by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
June 15, the | “inverestin 


street, Strand, W.C., on TUESD. AY, and 
valuable MANUSCRIPT MEMOIR of LORD NELSON’S EARLY LIFE, 
WRITTEN ENTIRELY IN HIS OWN HANDWRITING, alto 2 


number of most important Letters connected with his Navai Care 
and a volume of Twenty-three Letters addressed to his friend Admiral 
Sir Thos. Trowbridge in the Year 1801. 


A Collection of important Pictures by the late Louis Falero. 


MESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to OFFER FOR SALE, on THURSDAY, gene 17, at 3 en 
The NIGHTMARE, an important ge by LOUIS FALERO. 80 

Four other Examples of the e Artist. 








16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


@@PE [May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed the Saturday and Three Days prior to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 
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Choice Books from the Library of a well-known Collector. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
MONDAY, June 14, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock k prea, ae 
BOOKS from the LIBRARY of a well-known COLL neluding 
reg kshank’s Humourist, 4 vols.—Egan’s Life in London, First Edition 
~ Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, First Edition — Cruikshank’s Fairy 
Library, 4 vols. with dow le set of plates—Grimm’ s German Popular 
3 3 ition — Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion — Poetical 
Magazine, 4 vols. plates by Rowlandson—Nimrod’s Life ofa Sportsman, 
Coloured Plates by Alken—Real Life in London, 2 vols.—Keats's Endy- 
mion, First Edition—Scott’s British Field Sports—Lafontaine, Contes et 
Nouvelles, extra illustrated—Goldsmith’s Traveller, First Edition— 
Vicar of W: ee Coloured Plates by Rowlandson—Voltaire. Pucelle, 
f Plat rker’s Greenwich Hospi‘al, Coloured Plates—Quarles’s 
Emblems and aide, id cog 1639—Swift’s Tale of a Tub, First Edition 
—Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols. 1719—Stevenson’s College Memories, 
1886 — MSS._on Vellum, with Miniatures — First tions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, &c., the majority of which are in choice bindings by 
Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, Bedford, &c. ; also Autograph Letters of Dickens, 
George Eliot, Swinburne, Rossetti, Carlyle, &c. 


ssecelaaids _ be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 








Valuable Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square a. 
THURSDAY. June 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, and DOUBLE 
BASSES, including the Properties of the late V. PURRIER, Esq., the 
late A. E. HARPER, Lae the late — SHEIBE, Esq., and other Private 
Properties, comprising choice Examples of the Ww orks of 


Antonius Stradiuarius Gabrielli 

Amati Villaume Ww Yorster 
ene ll Lupot 

Rug; Fendt And other Masters, 


with the Shows and Cases. 
THE WHOLE OF WHICH ARE GUARANTEED TO THE 
PURCHASERS AS DESCRIBED IN THE CATALOGUE. 


May be viewed two days prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
receipt of three stamps. 





Library of J. F. SNAITH, Esq., B.A., late of H.M. Madras 
Civil Service. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at aoe House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THU RSDAY, July 1, FRIDAY, July 2. and MONDAY, July 5. at ten 
minutes past 1 o "élock aa rer the LIBRARY of J. F. SNAITH, E sq, 
B.A., amongst which will be found Hakluyt’s Voyages, 16 vols.—Pepys's 
Diary, extra illustrated—Blake’s Works, by Ellis and Yeats, 3 vols — 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, by Smithers, 12 vols.—Boswell’s Johnson, by 
G. B. Hill, 6 vols —Jowett’s Plato—Annals of § rting, Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank, Alken, &c., 13 vols —World in Miniature, Complece Set, 
original boards—Shakespeare’s Works, by Dyce, 10 vols.—Sowerby’s 
English Botany, Vols. I.-XI. half-morocco—Morris’s British Birds, 
6 vols.—Cook’s Voyages. with Folio Atlas—La Belle Assembl¢e, 
Coloured Plates—Lever’s Works, cloth, uncut—Syntax’s Tours, 4 vols.— 
hooks on the Occult Sciences, &¢. 


Catalogues on application. 


eer PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., during 
JULY. “4 PORTION of the LIBRARY formed by CAPTAIN F. H. 
HUTH, consisting ofa unique Collection of Works on Horsemanship. 


a on sis cation, 
MONDAY NEXT. 
A Selection of English and Foreign Carpets and an Assortment 
of Hearthrugs from a Manufacturer. 
N R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, Kin a per gees, Covent-garden, 
on MONDAY NEXT, June 14, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 


. a view Saturday prior 10 till 3and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 














FRIDAY NEXT, 

4,00 Lots of Miscellaneous Property, including High-Class Pho- 
tographer’s Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, Sc., from 
Private Sources. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King- street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY NEX T, June 18, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 


‘ ie view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully fr notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, June 14, valuable COLLECTION 
of PORCELAIN, the Property of His Highness PRINCE VICTOR 
DULEEP SINGH. 


On TUESDAY, June 15, the COLLECTION of 
REYNO TOOTAL BROAD- 


On TUESDAY, June 15, important JEWELS, 


the Property of Mrs. GIDEON, of Paris. 


On FRIDAY, June 18, ORIENTAL. POR- 
CELAIN and OBJECTS of ART, the Property of aGENTLEMAN. 


On FRIDAY, June 18, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late H. HICKS, Esq., PEARSON COX, Esq, 


On SATURDAY, June 19, the choice COLLEC- 
TION of MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late JAMES 
LETHART, Esq., of Gateshead-on-Tyne; and the COLLECTION of 
EDWARDS. PICTURES and DRAW NGS of the late Sir HENRY 

J 


On THURSDAY, June 24, OLD ITALIAN ard 
ANTIQUE BRONZES, MEDALS, and OPJRCTS of ART, the Property 
of Sir EDGAR BOEHM, Hart. ; and PORCELAIN and DECURATIVE 
OBJECTS of the late J.'J. FARQUHARSON, Esq 


On THURSDAY, June 24 —In the High Ceurt 
of Justice. Chancery Division, re the Farl of Ellenborough's Settled 
cig Th Repeal Law.—OLD ENGLISH and FUREIGN SILVER- 

On FRIDAY, June 25, magnificent PEARL 
NECKLACE, sold by order of the Executor of his Grace WILLIAM 
DROGO, Seventh DUKE OF MANCHESTER, deceased. 

on FRIDAY, June 25, rare JEWELS, ircluding 

pin nk d “ Noor-ud-Deen” of HLH. PRINCE 
ALEXANDER TZAKV of Singapore. 
On SATURDAY, June 26, the COLLECTION of 


pa ae PICTURES of G. A. BAIRD, E ceceased ; and PIC- 
URES the Property of a GENTLEMAN. vil 








the Library of 


Theological and Miscellaneous Books, includin 
the Trustees), 


the late Rev. W. E. LORD (by order o 
removed from Northiam, Sussex. 


i" ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Poe be Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. on MONDAY, 
June 1 ‘Three Following Days, at o'clock, THEOLOGICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comnpeising Benedictine and other Editions 
of the Fathers—FRaber’s Greek Testament, Large Paper, 3 vols.— 
Trommius and Taylor's Concordances—British Museum Marbles, &e., 
36 vols.—Historical MSS. C 43 vols. i 
Canning, &c., 24 vols. —Smiles’s Engineers, 3 vols. —Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, 4 vols.—Geneste’s English Stage, 10 vols.—Kay’s Caricature 
Portraits, 2 vols.—Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols. —Yarrell’s ee 2 vols.— 
Topographical and Antiquarian Prints, ‘xutograph Letters, & 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


V ALUABLE LIBRARY FOR SALE, belonging 
to the Executors of the late Miss F. CRAWFORD, removed from 
The Villa, Lane le-Spring, to SHADFORTH’'S SALE-ROOMS, 12, 
NORTH-ROAD, DURHAM. Amongst the Books are fine Examples of 
Hogarth’s Works—Hutchinson’s Durham—Bewick’s Gleanings—Land 
and Water Birds—Quadrupeds, &c. Sale, TUESDAY, June 15, at 2 p.m. 
Cataloguee may be had on application to the Auctioneer, T. Suav- 
rortH, Durham. 











Extensive and valuatle Law Library. 
A ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully give 


notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
6, CPPER ORMOND QUAY, on WEDNESDAY, June 16, and Following 
Day, commencing at half-past 2 0 eee the select and valuable LAW 
LIBRARY of the late JOHN ROCHE, Esq., Q C., County Court Judge ; 
also the LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, retiring from practice, com- 
rising Beavan’s Chancery Reports, 36 vols—Clarke and Finnelly's 
Frouse of Lords Reports, 23 vols.—tke Incorporated Councils Reports 
for England, in 251 vols. half-calf,and numbers up to 1896—the Irish 
Reports, complete, from 1867 to 1896, with Digests, 58 vols. and numbers 
the Irish Common Law and Chancery, 34 vols.—the Statutes Iii 
second edition, 12 vols.—the Revised Reports, with Index, 24 vols.— 
Chitty’s Equity Index, fourth edition, 9 vols —Mews’s Consolidated 
Digest—Brunker’s Digest—the Irish Law Times : 27 vols. half-calf, and 
numbers to 1897—Mews’s Common Law Digest, 8 vols., &c., with numer- 
ous up-to-date Text-Books, Treatises, &c. 
Catalogues issued one week previous to Sale. 
cent. fees. 
BENNETT & SON, A Auctioneers, 6, s, 6, Upper Ormond Quay. 


Terms cash and 5 per 





GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Contents. JUNE. 2s. 


By the President.— Fourth Centenary of 
the Voyage of John Cabot, 1497. " By the President.—Further Notes on 
the Tripoli Hill Range. Ky H. 8S. Cowper.—The Nomadic Berbers of 
Central Moroceo. By Walter B. Harris—The German Geographical 
Congress at Jena. Ry Hugh Robert Mills, D.Se.—Geography at the 
Universities —Admiralty Surveys during the Year 1896.—The Census 
of the Russian Empire. By P. K.—The tot ee ere J. 
Theodore Bent. F.S.A.; Sir William C. F. Robinson, G.C ; Louis 
Pascel Casella, F.R.AS. F.R Met. S —Correspondence : cad «thn by 
A. C. Yate, Major, 2nd Baluchis ; Proposed New Terms in Geographical 
Distribution, by P. L. Sclater, yr. — Meeting of the R.G.S.—Geo- 
graphical Tlesibate of the Month.—New Maps. —Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


ELFAST NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS; 

Architecture at the Royal Academy (IV.); Sketches of London 

Street Architecture (XIV.); the Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy, &c.—See the BLILDER of June 12, post free, 43d. 


Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


Pu GE 


Anniversary Address, 1897 








MESSRS. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONY’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH. 
With 12 pages of Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF THE QUEEN’S 
REIGN. 


AN EPOCH OF EMPIRE MAKING. 
sy Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.I. 


Paper cover, price ls.; cloth, ls. 6d, 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, 
With Portrait. Paper covers, price ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


By M. G. MULHALL. Price ls, 


ROUTLEDGE’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
GUIDE TO LONDON. 
Edited by the Rev. ROBERT GWYNNE. 


With Plan of Route of the Queen’s Procession, 100 Illustra- 
tions, and Map. Payer cover, price 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


EVENTS OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


Edited by G. BARNETT SMITH. 
Paper cover, price 6d.; cloth, with Portrait, 1s. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Price 2d. 


GEOEGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, 
Erozdway, Lucgate-hill, London, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—__~—_ 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


The WOODLAND LIFE. By Edward 
THOMAS. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 63. 





INDIAN MUTINY REMINISCENCES. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 
HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B. V.C. With Illus- 
trations. Crown ‘Bvo. 38. 6d. 

“An interesting and well-written account of 
some of the most stirring scenes in the Mutiny.” 
Manchester Guardian, 





DR. MUNRO’S NEW WORK. 


PREHISTORIC PROBLEMS. By 
ROBERT MUNRO, M.A. M.D. F.RS.E., 
Secretary of the fociety of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ; Author of ‘The Lake-Dwellings of 
Europe,’ ‘Rambles and Studies in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia,’ &c. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


The ETHICS of JOHN STUART 
MILL. By CHARLES DOUGLAS, M.A. D.Se., 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant 
to the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘John 
Stuart Mill: a Study of “his Philosophy.’ Post 
8vo. 6s, net. 

‘* Written with an admirable lucidity and order, 

Pate .A carefully edited and well-planned class- 

book.” —Scotsman. 


MAN’S PLACE in the COSMOS, and 
other Essays. By ANDREW SETH, va D.. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphy sics in Edin- 
burgh University, Author of ‘Scottish Philo- 
sophy,’ ‘Hegelianism and Personality.’ Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


An ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 
Stories. By E. GERARD (Madame de Las- 
zowska), Author of ‘A Foreigner,’ &c., Joint- 
Author of ‘ Reata,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AUDREY CRAVEN. By May 
SINCLAIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*A clever novel, admirably conceived and well 
written.”—Saturday Revie, 





POPULAR EDITION OF BURTON’S 
‘SCOTLAND.’ 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the 
last Jacobite Rebellion. By JOHN HILL 
BURTON, D.C.L., Historiographer- Royal for 
Scotland. In Eight Monthly Volumes. 33s. 6d. 
each, [ Vols. I-IV. ready. 





CHEAP REISSUE IN COURSE OF 
PUBLICATION. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS 
COLLINS. In Shilling Volumes, bound in 
limp cloth. 

Now ready :—HOMER: ILIAD, by the Er1Tor, 
—HOMER: ODYSSEY, by the SAME,—HERO- 
DOTUS, by G. C. SwAynE.—CESAR, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE.— VIRGIL, by the Ep1toR.—HORACE, 
by Sir THEODORE MarrTIN, K.C.B.—ZSCHYLUS, 
by BisHop CoPpLEston. — XENOPHON, by Sir 
ALEX. GRANT, Bart., LL.D. — CICERO, by the 
EDITOR, 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London, 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


el eal 


NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD 
FITZGERALD. 


A FLEETING SHOW. By 


the Author of ‘An Odd Career,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY HATTIL FOLL. 


MAJOR CARLILE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s, [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROBEY F. ELDRIDGE. 
The KESTYNS of CATHER 


CASTLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 


‘*Very beautiful and interesting, The Kes- 
tyns will doubtless find a large and appreciative 
audience.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN BRIDGE. 
DINNER for THIRTEEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day. 


JEAN DE LA BRETE’S FAMOUS 
NOVEL. 
(Un 


FATES FETTERS 


Vaincu). Translated from the French by Mrs, 
F. HOPER-DIXON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
(Eleventh Edition in the original.) 


“ Distinctly a novel worth reading.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


“The book will be popular,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY CLEMENT A. 
MENDHAM. 


A TROTH of TEARS. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s, With a Frontispiece. 
[This day, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. J. CHAYTOR. 
The LIGHT of the EYE. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, [Zhis day. 


NEW DETECTIVE STORY BY 
J. H. SWINGLER. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


‘*The author has considerable literary ability, 
and knows how to write for the general reader,” 
Dundee Advertiser, 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S LATEST. 
IN the NAME of LIBERTY. 
Crown 8vo. clceth, 6s. [Third Edition, 
ALICE M. DIEHL’S LATEST, 

A LAST THROW. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s, [Second Edition. 
NEW WORK ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
The BIRDS of OUR COUNTRY. 


By H. E. STEWART, B.A. Illustrated through- 
out, Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d, 
Over 400 pages. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free, 





AUTHORS may now send their MSS, 


suitable for Volume Publication, to 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S ¥%, 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_~>— 


With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE through WESTERN ASIA. 
By CLIVE BIGHAM. Part I. ASIA MINOR. Part II. 
PERSIA, North toSouth, Part III. TURKISH ARABIA. 
Part IV. PERSIA, West to Hast. Part V. CENTRAL 
ASIA. 

TIMES.—“ A series of unusually fresh pictures of scenery | 
and life which will be more or less novel even to the well- 
read man......An exceedingly bright and readable account 
of a journey through countries of great and varied interest.” 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1897. 


MACHIAVELLI. The Romanes 


1897. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon, LL.D. Camb. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 
The PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 
MASON. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WORLD.—“ The characters throughout are drawn with a 
masterly hand...... One of the most intesesting novels we 
have met for a long time.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A ROSE of YESTERDAY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ It has a mature imaginative power which 
stamps it as a novel of a high order.” 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 


WOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. 
By JOHN BERWICK. 


OBSERVER.—“ A capital romance, and well worth read- | 
ing......With well-managed incidents, good scenic effects, 
and human characters, the reader’s attention is success- 
fully preserved up to an exciting and sumewhat startling 
finale.” 


The FALL of a STAR. A Novel. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 

OBSERVER.—“ Contains some exciting and amusing in- 

cidents, and the tragic climax is decidedly novel.” 


16mo. 6s. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James | 

LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘Summer in Arcady,’ &c. 
DIAL (Chicago).—‘* Hardly since ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ 
and ‘ The Marble Faun’ have we had fictive work so spiritual 
in essence and adorned with such delicate and lovely em- 
broiderings of the imagination.” 





12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The PORT of MISSING SHIPS, and 


other Stories of the Sea. By JOHN R. SPEARS. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” 
Edition, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


SNARLEYYOW. By Captain 


MARRYAT. Illustrated by H.R. MILLAR. With an 
Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. 








| 
SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. | 


RHYME? and REASON? By 
LEWIS CARROLL. With 65 Illustrations by Arthur 
B. Frost and 9 by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 6s. net. 





18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London. 


Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 2, 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. ‘The 
NEW EDITION, in 5 demy 4to. volumes, containing upwards of 
3000 pages, price 8/.17s.6d. The Publisher begs to intimate that 
above important work is now nearly out of print (about 36 Sets only 
remaining). Librarians and others should secure copies at once, as the 
| Edition is likely to be soon exhausted. It is not stereotyped. 


Alex. Gardner, 26, Paternoster-square, London, and Paisley, 
| and Bookseller by appointment to Her Maj Majesty. ¥, Betis 


| BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BLACK, F.RS.E, 


The MEDICAL ENVIRONMENT. 1s. net. 
Hugh Hopkins, 17, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


| The URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 7s. 6d, 
Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 20, King William-street, London. 
| LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 2s, 6d. 


|The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 
and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 55. 


J. & A, Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough-street, London. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
rr Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 


Edward pur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





, 26 and 27, C 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interestin, ae Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 
“ Well adapted to sscomplih me urpose.”” 
Dr. B. A. Govw tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward ford, 26 and 27, C -street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 





RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 





BMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar net Ee Belipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A AS. 





Edward ford ‘oan 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 

















THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Anglorum Feriz ’—Casanoviana—Books on Alchemy—Pre- 
Victorian M.P.s—‘ Origin of the Moss Rose “—‘‘ Callow ”"—Ghost- 
Name—Royal Processions—‘* Non sibi, sed toti Hire Sy for the 
Crops—Error concerning Maize—‘ Puss in Boots '"—“‘ Appara 

QUERIES :—* Dick’s Hatband’’—H. J. H. Martin—R. Pg Lady 
in the Lobster’—Van Cortlandt—Captive from Wreck—Crosby 

Family—Pawne—Pronunciation of Evelyn—Heraldic—‘‘To put in 
one’s motto”—Holy Week Ceremonial—Anglo-Saxon Brooch— 
Dr. Sacheverell — Portreeve — Ogier — Italian Sonnet — Payne — 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Palfrey Money — Hole agg ee! Church — Lord 
Byron’s Remains—Haawell Church—Value of Money—National 
oe Rotherham—Psalm ‘Tune—Sneezing — Cam- 
bridgeshire — Holly Meadows—Grammarsow—Dolor—Dog Row— 
Military Banners—‘ History of Pickwick ’—Monmouth Rebellion— 

; Consensus facit matrimonium ”—* Rarely ’’—Best Ghost Sto. 

‘The A B C’—Coat of Arms—‘ Harry-carry "—Beds in the = 
= Three acres and a cow ”—Josiah Nisbet—Carnation—“ Bob,” an 
Insect —‘‘Skates”: ‘‘Scratches”— Reversing Postage-Stamps — 
“Returns”—J. G. Whittier—Peter of Colechurch—Nonconformist 
Ministers—Miss Fairbrother—Rule the Roost—Chinese Folk-lore— 
Henri Waddington—Red, White, Blue—Countess Bruce—Pope’s 
Villa—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS Pan -Gould’s ‘ English Minstrelsie,’ Vol. VII.— 
Reviews and Magazine: 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (June 5) contains— 
NOTES :—Arms of the United States—Church Registers—Bannock burn 
—Epilogue by Charles Lamb—“ Wainscot ”’— Jncertainty of Official 
Records—The Vyne—Queer Plurals—‘ Tindering Time ”—May-Day 
Custom —'lype-writing Machines —‘‘Crattle”: “Sullow’’—John 
Hunter's House. 

QUERIES :—H. Hayter—J. Smith, LL.B.—“ Caitiff’’—Use of Armour— 
Hattock : Huttock : Hadd ock—Gabriel Grub—Amphillis— Military 
Banners—King ‘* Hand-shoe’”"—Line in Goldsmith—Convicts 
in England— Sir E. . Bay nham — Proprietary Chapels—School at 
Parson's Green—Crest—Felling Bridge—W. Crawford, M.P.—H. 
Cornish—The Derby—John Roberts—Offa’s Grave—‘ The Tourist in 
Wales ’—The Sole— William Hewes—Yeomen of the Guard—Crésus. 


| REPLIES :—Children of Sir H. Percy—St. Dunstan—Gillman Family— 


Cunobelinus—D. Sedgw wick—Darvel pecan at on Sport—Title 
and Author Wanted—C. Packe—‘“ Ave, Casar,” &c.—‘ Alphabet- 
man ’’—Seal of Sligo—Chapel- -Snake— Barley- men ”—Buttresses— 
Culloden—‘ English Hexapla A Tinker’s Curse ’’— Ben Jonson— 
“A cat may look at a king’’—French Prisoners—Cherry Blossom 
Festival—‘ ictionary of National Biography’ —Alderman Beck ford’s 
Speech—Ulster Plantation—Labels ks—W ealeyan Monuments 
—Wilkes—London Topography— S Not worth a ra tchments 
in Churches—“ Mag-astro-mancer ”—Crenelle—I ect — Flower of 
the Well—G. Lipscomb—Caen Wood—‘“‘Clavus griophili’’—‘ Dadle” 
—St. Roque—‘‘ Grass-widow ’’—Challenge to Champion of England— 
eg Master William Bennett ”—Stained Glass—Bishops in 1660 
—H. Waddington—Easter Riding in Tyrol—Lord Bowen—Utterance 
of Tom Taylor—Hand of Glory—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Florio’s ‘Essays of ns ae 


‘E nglish Lyric Poetry "—Swift’s ‘Prose Works,’ Vol. I.—Leigh 
Hant’s ‘ Months ’—Gasquet’s ‘ old English Bible "_Cole’s History 
of Doddington.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, 5.0, 
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2 MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL LADY BURTON: the Story of her Life. 


Told in part by HERSELF and in part by W. H. WILKINS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. 


With Photogravure Portraits and 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 


*,” OVER 60 COLUMNS OF FAVOURABLE REVIEWS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED. 





THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE, 
W. F. KIRBY, F.LS., W. GARSTANG, M.A., 
B. B. WOODWARD, F.G.S., F. A. BATHER, F.G.S., 
R, J. PEACOCK, H. M. BERNARD, F.L.S., and R. KIRKPATRICK. 


Complete in 1 vol. in large crown 8vo. containing nearly 800 pages, 
with 530 Original Illustrations, In half-bound leather, gilt, 5s, 


The cheapest Natural History ever published. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 
A concise, systematic Index precedes the work, and a full] 


Alphabetical Index, which contains about 10,000 References, 


is given at the end. 


“** No criticism is necessary of the volume on ‘ Natural History ’ 
in ‘The Concise Knowledge Library.’ The work is excellently 
arranged, beautifully printed, neatly illustrated, and sensibly and 
strongly bound. It is a model of how a book of reference should 
be produced, Its contributors are the highest authorities in zoological 
science."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt gives a complete survey of the whole animal kingdom; it 
is excellently condensed, well illustrated, and the several departments 
are dealt with by specialists who are distinguished as authorities and 
original investigators.......6 The Concise Knowledge Library’ should 
have the success which it unquestionably deserves......, Messrs, 
Hutchinson & Co. are to be heartily congratulated.”—Graphic. 

“The bulk, to say nothing of the cost, of natural history books 
with any pretensions to completeness puts them beyond the reach 
of the majority ; and here we have one at once compact, cheap, and 
comprehehsive.”—Illustrated London News. 





A THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
The DAGGER and the CROSS. By Joseph 


HATTON. With Frontispiece by W. H. Margetson, In 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Powerful, intensely interesting, with exciting incidents, and a 
complex plot, ‘The Dagger and the Cross’ will take front rank among 
Mr, Hatton’s novels, Admirably told, tragically beautiful, the whole 
story is full of dramatic force.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
The JESSAMY BRIDE. By Frankfort Moore. 


With Illustrations by A. Forestier. In cloth gilt, 6s, 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 
The LARRAMYS. By George Ford. 


gilt, 6s, 


In cloth 

[This day. 
MORLEY ROBERTS'S NEW NOVEL. 

MAURICE QUAIN. In buckram gilt, 6s. 


“It is so singularly powerful, fascinating, and well written, its 
success should be assured,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
SCARLET and STEEL. A Story of Military 


Life, containing certain Humours, Sentiments, and Tragedies 
of Cavalry Life, By E, LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. In cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

“Tt is a brilliant and interesting book, To compare this book 
with Mr. Kipling’s stories is a comparison so obvious, and at the same 
time so deeply eulogistic, that we should hesitate to make it lightly ; 
but it is only fair to Mr. Prescott to say that his work would stand 
even that arduous test. We commend a remarkable novel to the 
public.”— Westminster Gazette. 





A STORY OF SOCIETY. 
JANE. By Marie Corelli. In cloth gilt and 


gilt top, 2s., with Full-Page Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. 





The First and Second Editions having been immediately exhausted, 
a THIRD EDITION is in the press, 


LAZARUS: a Tale of the Earth’s Great Miracle. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. In canvas gilt, 6s. 


“Those who have read it think it a very powerful and daring 
idea.”"—Laily Mail. 

“Tt must be admitted that Mr. Cleeve has produced an interest- 
ing story. Some of the characters are very powerfully drawn, some 
very effective scenes, and another very powerful contrast is that 
between the two women who love Lazarus.”—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PRIOR. 


RIPPLE and FLOOD. In buckram gilt, 6s. 


“Ripple and Flood’ is a story with an atmosphere of great 
freshness, and with descriptions of country life and scenery that re- 
mind us of Mr. Thomas Hardy. A story, indeed, which it would be 
unfair to describe as merely creditable; the two brothers are both 
striking characters, while Ivy Sivil is almost as attractive as a Salva- 
tion lassie as in boy’s clothes.”—TZimes. 

‘“‘ An excellent piece of work, sober and restrained, but powerful 
throughout.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Vivid, impressive, and original, the story rivets the attention 
right to the last line, and the book is laid down with a feeling of 
admira‘ion for the author’s glowing imagination and his skill in 
reproducing its conjurings. Altogether it is a book which deserves a 
hearty reception from the public.” —Scotsman, 





A SECOND EDITION OF RICHARD PRYCE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ELEMENTARY JANE. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“The reading public owe the author a debt of gratitude.” — World. 
«+ Elementary Jane’ is a triumph of characterization.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
“A very charming tale, which rings true.”— Westminster Guzette. 
“ The whole story has a charm.”— Manchester Guardian, 





NEW NOVEL BY K, DOUGLAS KING. 


FATHER HILARION. By the Author of ‘The 


Scripture Reader of St, Mark’s,’ In cloth gilt, 6s, [This day. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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LORD ROBERTS’ 
FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


The Nineteenth Edition of the above Work 
is now ready at all Libraries and Bocksellers’, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits 
on Steel and Copper, Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations, price 36s. 





NOW READY, 
LETTERS FROM THE 
BLACK SEA 


During the Crimean War, 1854-55. 
By Admiral SIR LEOPOLD HEATH, K.C.B. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, with Illustrations 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ 


In 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 


‘The dénotiment brings to an artistic and 
natural close a study of contemporary mavners 
which will certainly enhance the author’s reputation 
as an alert and penetrating observer of her sex.” 

World, 


A SOCIAL SATIRE,.—NOW READY, 


a a a ae wef 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 
Author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


** It is difficult to know whether most to admire 
the humour and force of the picture of men and life 
which it presents, or the profundity of its teaching 
as a lesson in socivlogy, It is in its way a brilliant 
little study in a great subject, full of sound common 
sense and quiet humour.”—Scotsman. 

‘* A very clever satire. Mr. Jenkins has a virile 
caustic wit, and plies the lash with airy cultured 
tkill,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


A TRICK OF FAME, 


By H. HAMILTON FYFE, 
Author of ‘A Player's Tragedy.’ 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 





A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
A Story Unfounded on Fact. 
By HONOR PERCEVAL, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


***In a Country Town’ is a simple study of a 
girl’s life, and with all its simplicity we can 
congratulate the author in having, in Brunhild, 
accomplished a really fine bit of character study. 
Miss Perceval writes with a single directness and 
a humorous appreciation of life in provincial places, 
particularly where interesting curates and romantic 
maidens are concerned.”—Literary World. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


——_—>—— 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. LyNN LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by EpnA LYALL. Mrs, CRAIK, by 
Mrs, PARR, And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs, MAcQuoip, 
Mrs, ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 

‘*We may say at the outset that this volume 


stands high above the general level of books about 
books.”— Daily News, 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S 
MEMORIES. 


By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of ‘ My Journey round the World,’ &c. 





NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH 
MUCH NEW MAM@ERIAL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 
with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND 
LORD NELSON. 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison 
Collection. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &c. 


NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY 
FINCH MASON. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with 6 Coloured 
Plates and Illustrated Title-Page drawn especially for this 
Work by the Author, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The TAME FOX, and other 


Sketches. By FINCH MASON, Author of ‘ Flowers of 
the Hunt,’ &. 

“‘Mr. Finch Mason wields with equal facility and effect 
the pen and the pencil; his narratives are full of ‘ go’ and 
spirit.”— Globe. 

** As enjoyable a book of horsey stories as has been written 
for many a day.”—Scotsman, 

‘To all with a turn for sport I say emphatically procure 
‘The Tame Fox.’ "— Whitehall Review, 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
‘ Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 

Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 
picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly-conceived 
incident, and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Globe. 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 


READE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘lrust,’ 
‘Who Was Then the Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 
“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 
Scotsman, 








London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTEp, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 


Royal 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait of the Queen and 
numerous Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 
the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus- 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. [Next werk, 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, 


the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. D.C.L, 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &¢., 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with New Preface, a Map, and 150 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Next week, 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Lu. THOMAS, M.A. F.R.G.S. With a Special 
Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Nezt week. 


PEN and PENCIL in PARLIA-. 


MENT. By HARRY FURNISS. Profusely illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, ds. Ready, 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 6s. 


PUNCH says:—* Ouida’s latest novel, ‘ The 
Massarenes,’ is from every point of view excellent.” 

TRUTH says :—“ So interesting that in spite of 
its exceptional length it will seem to most readers 
tantalizingly short.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER says: — “ Incon- 
parably the best the author has ever written.” 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
“Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, inter- 
esting, and puzzling...... Deserves grateful recognition by 
lovers of tales well told.”— World. 


The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
“The development of events is extremely interesting ; it 
is invested at various stages with fine touches of tenderness, 


and the racy dialogue is a constant source of enjoyment.” 
Scotsman. 























FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 


The MAGIC INK. By William 


BLACK. Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform 
and Complete Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER. Containing— 

LONDON as SKEN by C. D. GIBSON. V. London Salons. 

Written and illustrated by Mr. Gibson. 

UNDERGRADUATE LIFE at PRINCETON. Old and 

New. (Illustrated ) James W. Alexander. 

SOLDIERS of FORTUNE. (Concluded.) Richard Harding 

avis, 

The NEW LIBRARY of CONGRESS. 

gomery Scbuyler. 

The OPEN BOAT. Stephen Crane. 

A PARTING SONG. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

The NON-COMBATANT. (Illustrated.) Octave Thanet. 

WITH a BIT of GORSE from CARNAC. Lilla Cabot 

Perry. 

A NORMANDY PASTORAL. 
Robinson. 

The STORY of a PLAY. Chaps. 11-13. W. D. Howells. 

RALEGH in GUIANA. Barrett Wendell. 

&e. &e. 





(Illustrated.) Mont- 


(Illustrated.) Theodore 


&e. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD., 








13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


Wild Norway. By Abel Chapman. (Arnold.) 


| Tue weak point in Mr. Abel Chapman’s 
| ‘Wild Norway’ is in the illustrations. 
may be true that, as he says, “‘ photography 


It 


in landscape is caricature, false alike in 
perspective and proportion,” but it is not 
so faulty in this way as some of the draw- 
ings in this volume; that one, for instance, 
which is entitled ‘ Beginning to Yield,’ and 
which seems to represent a whale disporting 
himself in a hayfield. Another called ‘ Rein- 
deer Stalker’s Hut in Breiava’ is not much 
better—condemned by the impossible antlers, 
carefully drawn in outline of never varying 
thickness, as a child draws. But this is before 
all things a book for sportsmen, and sports- 
men are not as a rule exacting critics in 
matters of art, as the conventional hunting 
picture lives to testify. And it must be 
confessed that both the author and Mr. 
P, Chenevix Trench are successful in the 
representation of individual specimens of 
natural history ; some of the fish and fowl 
when displayed alone are well done. Mr. 
Charles Whymper has also contributed to 
the illustrations. It might have been ex- 
pected that it would be easy to distinguish 
his work by its greater excellence, but we 
have been unable to do so. 

At this point criticism comes to an end. 
Mr. Chapman has a defined and not perhaps 
a very wide object in his work. An adver- 
tisement of the book expresses the hope 


| that it may become a standard one on Nor- 


wegian sport, and the author expressly 
says that of the people of Norway he intends 
to say nothing, human beings having so 
much less interest in his eyes than the lower 
creation. As his interest in the latter is not, 
it must be owned, of a wholly beneficent 
kind, it is perhaps as well that “humans” 
do not share it. In fact, however, this is 
a volume which may be read with interest 
by a great many others beside the mere 
Sportsman, so wide is our author’s know- 
ledge of natural history, and so perspicuous 
1s all that he has to say about the fish, 
flesh, and fowl which he meets with in his 
expeditions. The book is somewhat loosely 
put together, and seems rather a shaking 
out of diaries of sport than a systematized 


wih 





treatise. The two chapters which follow 
the introductory one deal with reindeer 
stalking. Chaps. iv.-xi. are concerned with 
fishing. There is one—only one, alas!— 
devoted to small-game shooting. We go 
back to the reindeer in chap. xiii. Next 
follow two excellent chapters on elk shooting 
in the high latitudes ; and finally half a dozen 
of a more general character (including two 
devoted to Denmark) close the volume. 
But there is immense variety in all this 
material. Even on subjects with which the 
ordinary reader is more or less familiar, 
such as salmon or trout fishing, Mr. Chap- 
man shows himself not a sportsman only, 
but a man who observes and reflects ; witness 
what he has to say about the motives which 
induce the salmon to take the fly in rivers. 
Salmon never take the fly as such—that is as 
an insect—nor as food atall. It is from mere 
idleness or curiosity, or possibly to keep the 
digestive organs in order—as dogs eat grass 
and birds sand—that they snatch at some 
bright object floating overhead, at ‘blue 
angel,” say, or ‘“‘ doctor ”; or 

‘the tinsel and gaudy feathers it may be recall 
pleasant memories of the week or month before, 
and Salmo salar with reawakened rapacity, but 
without pausing to consider the anomaly of thus 
finding a prawn inland or a starfish stemming a 
—. dashes at the intruder—and gets the 

OOK. 


For the salmon when in fresh water does 
not feed. He lives upon the reserve of fat 
which he has accumulated in the sea: a 
fact obvious enough when we reflect on the 
immense numbers of the salmon in salmon 
rivers, and on their natural rapacity, which 
it were absurd to suppose satisfiable by any 
number of flies. Moreover, as our author 
truly says, the salmon fly bears not the 
remotest resemblance to any form of life in 
fresh water. All these facts are clear upon 
reflection. Not the less true is it that the 
majority of us who have thrown salmon 
flies have never paused to reflect on the 
object which they were designed to serve. 
Of Norwegian flying game Mr. Chapman 
entertains evidently but a poor opinion, so 
that he devotes only one chapter to this branch 
of sport. As he himself mentions a bag of 
sixteen grouse out of a total of twenty-seven 
made with the aid of a half-bred elk-dog, 
he does not seem to have so much to com- 
plain of. But the Norse legislature has— 
in fear of hydrophobia—prchibited the im- 
portation of English dogs; and our author 
esteems that shooting without the co-opera- 
tion of a properly broken dog is not sport, 
a point which would be arguable, if space 
allowed of the argumentation. When the 
reader comes tothe chapterson reindeer stalk- 
ing and elk shooting (this is not, Mr. Chap- 
man says, to be described as stalking, seeing 
that the elk is rarely found in the open) he 
is on territory which is beyond the reach 
of the modest sportsman. Lest any one 
should go into such enterprises without 
duly counting the cost, let him read the 
awful diary of our author’s experiences on 
the Hardangervidde. Some of the most 
interesting passages of the book occur in 
the parts written in the form of a journal 
kept from day to day. Mr. Chapman 
nowhere attempts ornamental writing, a 
thing for which his readers ought to be 
duly grateful; but the extreme simplicity 
of the form of narration in the journals 





makes the experiences they record the more 
impressive for the imaginative reader. Even 
the very baldest diaries, such as that kept 
in Spitsbergen, are not without this charm. 
How well, for example, is the perpetual 
night of the Spitsbergen winter brought to 
mind by such entries as :— 

**Dec. 27 and 28. Several walrus heard blow- 
ing among the ice both days. 

“Jan. 1. Seals heard. 

‘Jan. 2. Aurora. 
days and some seen. 
guish species.” 
What is more surprising is to find records 
of the heat in midwinter. On Christmas 
Day they have “‘no fires: windows open. 
Mean temperature, 36° F.” To any one 
not a keen sportsman the mere record of 
fishing or shooting experiences becomes 
in the end somewhat wearisome. What 
relieves the monotony in the present volume 
is the frequent insertion of notes on 
natural history. There are beside two 
chapters of a more distinctly naturalist 
character: one on ‘Wild Life in Forest 
and Fjeld: Studies of some Few of the 
Typical Species characteristic of Scandi- 
navian Fauna,” and another ‘‘The North 
Sea: Notes on Bird and Insect Migration 
observed during Twenty-four Voyages.” 
The first of these chapters is full of interest- 
ing matter, though probably there is little in 
it which might not be found in some special 
works on the Norse fauna and avifauna, such 
as Prof. Collett’s. One would have liked to 
learn something more definite with regard 
to the insect migration mentioned in the 
other chapter. Most of us have seen insects 
a considerable way out at sea, either on the 
North Sea or the Atlantic. Do they ever 
cross the former? To that question Mr. 
Chapman’s observations give no decisive 
aaswer. It is something to find a sports- 
man who is an entomologist as well as a 
naturalist. A botanist Mr. Chapman does 
not profess to be, though he prints a 
list of some of the flowers most commonly 
encountered (by him?) in Norway. From 
this list the Linnea borealis is conspicuous by 
its absence: why? It is to be met with 
everywhere. Absent, too, is the common 
grass of Parnassus ( Parnassia palustris), and 
many another flower which the present 
writer has met with as frequently as most 
of those mentioned by Mr. Chapman. 


Birds heard both these 
But too dark to distin- 








The Observances of the Augustinian Priory at 
Barnwell, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John 
Willis Clark. (Cambridge, Macmillan & 
Bowes. ) 


In spite of his many and multifarious duties 
Mr. J. W. Clark has found leisure to produce 
another book which shows a mastery of 
medieval history and a sympathy with the 
medizeval spirit rare even among those who 
make the Middle Ages their one and only 
interest. These Observances, now printed 
in Latin and English, were found by Mr. 
Clark in a book of Barnwell memoranda 
among the Harleian MSS. The book was 
written 1295-6, and describes a large and 
flourishing house of Augustinian canons, 
of which very little is above ground save 
a part of the cellarer’s checker, some frag- 
ments of the bakehouse, and a piece of the 
subvault of the dorter. Nothing whatever 
remains of the huge Early English abbey 
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church which lay behind the existing church drinking too much or overloading the stomach | editing, no scholar has ventured to improve 


of St. Andrew the Less, familiar to all who 
know the Newmarket Road and the ugly 
east-end of Cambridge. But though little 
is left to gladden our eyes of the priory in 
which the canons once lived and moved and 
had their being, a noble memorial of their 
life exists in these Observances. In many 
of the larger monastic houses a custumary 
was used to supplement the brief and 
ancient rule, and as it regulated every 
minute detail of monastic conduct, and was 
of authority second only to the rule itself, 
it never fails to be an interesting document : 
it gives a real picture of the life actually 
led. The Observances of St. Victor at Paris 
and of St. Denis at Rheims, both Augus- 
tinian houses, are fairly familiar, and both 
have proved useful to Mr. Clark in ex- 
plaining points of custumal left unnoticed 
by the Barnwell writer. For completeness’ 
sake Mr. Clark has also printed in Latin 
and English the first and second ‘ Rule of 
St. Augustine,’ from another Harleian MS., 
collated with the printed editions. 

Although the Observances afford no evi- 
dence of unduly easy living, it was clearly 
intended that the Cambridge regular canons 
should live a life of decent comfort, and for 
their guests they were bidden to provide 
such luxuries as silver spoons, proper 
pillows, a fire that did not smoke, and fire- 
screens. The fraterer was to provide mats 
and rushes to strew the frater and the 
alleys of the cloister at the frater door, and 


with food.” 


farmery. 


ham Legg, Dr. Norman Moore, Dr. Jack- 


falls to dread. We have noticed few 
mistakes in the translation or preface. 
The erratum ‘for ‘ writing materials’ read 
boxes,” as a rendering of scrinia, is no great 
improvement; the context shows that the 
word should be translated screens. The 
usual translation of allec is herring; robe 
probably does not mean ‘‘ gowns” in the 
passage where the cellarer’s duty is declared 


made in the monastery by the chamberlain’s 
servant. ‘‘Stoke” (p. xxiii) should appa- 





frequently to renew them; in summer to 
throw flowers, mint, and fennel into the air 
to make a sweet odour, and also to provide | 
fly-flappers (muscatorias), The arrangements 
for cleanliness were probably such as ordi- 
nary thirteenth century gentlemen thought 
decent. The brethren were not to wipe 
their noses or rub their teeth on the napkins 
or table-cloths; they were to direct the 
fraterer’s attention to any unusually large 
stains on the table-cloths, that he might 
wash them with all speed. The chamberlain 
arranged terms with a laundress, who was 
to do the conventual mending; the linen 
was to be washed once a fortnight in 
summer, once in three weeks in winter. 
The chamberlain counted out the wash with 
the laundress, and the record was kept on 
tallies; if any article were missing the 
laundress made it good out of her wages. 
The food mentioned is meat; fish, including 
herrings and dried fish; eggs; vegetables ; 
bread, which might be warm, but must 
not be dirty, broken, burnt, or gnawed by 
mice; fruit; wine; and beer, which might 
not be served for drink until the fourth 
day after brewing. The kitchener was 
warned to send nothing to table imperfectly 
cooked, putrid, or stale. Excessive clattering 
in the kitchen was to be avoided; the ser- 
vitors were to be quick in serving the food, 
but not to run or jump in an unbecoming 
fashion ; to hold the dishes neither too high 
nor too low, but so that the food might be 
seen by him who carried it. 


** Brethren sometimes fall into a state of weak 
health from the irksomeness of life in the 
cloister, or from long continuance of silence ; 
sometimes from fatigue in the quire or exten- 
sion of fasting ; sometimes from sleeplessness or 
overwork. Some are afflicted with a sense of 
heaviness in the head and pain in the stomach 
from sitting up too late with guests, and either 





be progressu. The term staurum should be 


| translated stock rather than ‘‘store,’’ as it 


evidently alludes to live stock (p. 181). The | . ‘ =" 2 - 
'cellarer is to see whether the heaped or | anything approaching finality in attribu- 


straked measure is used: ‘‘mensure cumu- 
late vel rase,” not ‘‘whether the measure 
be full or scanty.” 
translated provender, not ‘ allowance.’’ The 
cellarer is to point out to the prelate all 
cases as they arise (‘‘omnes casus emergentes 
eidem indicare’’), not ‘‘all cases of emergency 
as they arise.’ The passage, ‘‘Nec.... 
terras vendere, vel emere, ad firmam dimit- 
tere vel mutare,” is translated ‘‘Nor.... 
sell or buy any lands, to lease them or 
change their tenants”; but it was the ex- 
change of lands, not of tenants, which the 
monks dreaded. ‘ De redditibus et denariis 
levandis”’ appears as “on the reduction of 
rent or money due.” The words of the 
‘“‘ prophet,” ‘‘Promptuaria eorum plena,”’ 
should be rendered in the words of the 
Psalmist David, with a reference to Ps. cxliv. 
13. With these small exceptions we may 
say of Mr. Clark’s translation what the 
writer of the Observances says of St. Augus- 
tine’s rule: ‘‘An elephant can swim in it 
and a lamb can walk in it safely.” 








The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
With a Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P.—Vol. I. Swift's 
Tale of a Tub, and other Early Works. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With Portrait. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

An adequate edition of Swift—the whole 

of Swift, and nothing but Swift—has long 

been one of the pressing needs of students 
of English literature. It is nearly three- 
quarters of a century since Sir Walter 

Scott’s second edition appeared, and 

although we live in an age of much 


Mr. Clark has added to his book a plan | 
of Barnwell, drawn by Mr. St. John Hope, | 
and an account of the monastic services by 
Mr. W. H. Frere. Wherever his own equip- 
ment fell short the editor was able to go to | 
the first authority on his subject, and he 
who can refer in any difficulty to Mr. | 
Micklethwaite, Dr. Jessopp, Dr. Wick- | 


No undue severity is to be used with these | Roscoe’s congestion in two volumes as an 
sufferers; by leave of the prelate they may , improvement. It would be different if Scott 
try to walk off their heaviness in the vine- | had been more critical and careful; but 
yard, the garden, and along the riverside, 
or in fields and woods outside the precincts ; 
for their further diversion they may take 
their meals with those who have been bled 
and are having an invalid’s diet in the 


son, and Dr. James has very few pit- | 


to be the purchase “allecis et piscis duri, | U ] : 
: : , spurious works is easier than that of 


sheets, 
i especially when the ‘Journal to Stella’ 


et robarum et vinorum,” for the gowns were | 


tly be stope; ‘ ee” (p. ci) should 
oe” Se SS. Swift must keep his eye fixed upon the 


Prebenda should be | 


| first volume is marked by care and know- 





‘among the later tracts dealing with Irish 
| grievances, there may be several which came 


upon it until now; for we do not reckon 


it is notorious that his nineteen volumes 
' abound in pieces which were certainly not 
‘written by Swift, that Swift’s true works 
' are arranged in a confusing order, and that 
' the texts have not been collated with the 
| best early editions. Scott was not an ideal 
| editor according tomodern standards, though 
it is only fair to admit that his Swift was a 
| distinct advance upon the collections of his 
predecessors, Sheridan, Hawkesworth, and 
Nichols. When the extreme difficulty of 
the task is considered, one need not be sur- 


| 





| prised at Scott’s shortcomings, nor at the 
obvious reluctance of later students to tackle 
| the numerous problems connected with the 
authenticity and attribution of a mass of 
| anonymous pamphlets and broadsides. If 
| it is certain that many pieces included in 
| Scott’s edition were not the work of Swift, 
| it is also extremely probable that among the 
| anonymoussquibs and lampoons of the period 
' preceding the Treaty of Utrecht, and also 


from Swift’s pen, though hitherto un- 
identified. The process of weeding out 


authenticating unacknowledged 


comes to an end; but a modern editor of 


whole range of anonymous political litera- 
ture of the time if he means to attempt 


tion. 

Mr. Temple Scott, who is preparing the 
new edition of Swift’s ‘Prose Works’ in 
eight convenient volumes for ‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library,” has begun well. His 


ledge. He has scrupulously collated his 
texts with the first or the best early edi- 
tions, and has given various readings in the 
foot-notes. He reproduces the original title- 
pages, and prefixes an accurate and sufficient 
account of the origin, the principal changes 
in the chief editions, and the political bear- 
ing, of each work. To do more would 
unduly swell the volume, and would be 
deserting the restricted province of the 
editor and commentator, and trespassing 
upon the special field of literary and his- 
torical criticism already adequately worked 
by other hands. His foot-notes are wisely 
confined to concise explanations, brief bio- 
graphies of persons referred to, and various 
readings ; and, so far as we have examined 
them, the notes appear to be remarkably | 
accurate and judicious. There are occa- 





sional repetitions and trifling discrepancies, 
as, for example, in the two notes on Thomas 7*, 
Rymer and on John Dennis on pp. 37 and 

294, where the latter is described first as 
known “for his intemperate criticisms,” 
and afterwards as ‘an excellent critic.” 
These oversights, however, are extremely 
rare, and Mr. Temple Scott may well be 
congratulated on his skill and judgment as 
a commentator. We could, indeed, wish 
that he had verified the references to 
classical and other authors, and inserted 
“chapter and verse.’’ Such references as 
‘“‘Tacit.,”’ or “Plutarch,” or ‘‘ Xenoph. in 
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conviv.” are too indefinite, and should have 

been filled in, in brackets of course; while 

« Bernier, Mem. de Mogol” (p. 197), is not 

only inadequate, but inaccurate. 

Mr. Temple Scott does not explain the 

order he intends to adopt for the arrange- 
ment of Swift’s works ; but we gather that he 
contemplatessomesort of classification accord- 
ing to subject-matter. The present volume 
contains the prose works up to 1710, but 
omits the ecclesiastical or theological works, 
such as the ‘Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man,’ the ‘Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity,’ and the ‘ Project 
for the Advancement of Religion,’ all of 
which were written in 1708-9, and were 
included in the 1711 collection of ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ which contained other pieces printed 
in the present volume. From this it would 
appear that Swift’s religious pamphlets are 
to be brought together in a separate volume, 
perhaps with his sermons and the letter to 
the young clergyman. The plan has its 
merits, though on the whole a strictly chrono- 
logical order is preferable. The ‘Tale of 
a Tub,’ written in 1696, begins the volume 
(printed from the fifth edition of 1710, with 
the ‘Apology’ and Wotton’s notes), and 
is followed by the other pieces originally 
issued within the same covers, namely, the 
‘Battle of the Books ’ (1697), and the ‘ Dis- 
course on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit.’ The ‘ History of Martin,’ which is 
said to have followed Section 9 of the ‘ Tale 
of a Tub’ in the original MS. and in the 
Dutch edition of 1720, is appended. The 
other pieces comprised in the volume are 
the prefaces to Swift’s edition of Temple’s 
works, the ‘Contests in Athens and Rome’ 
(1701), ‘Thoughts on Various Subjects’ 
(brought together from the ‘ Miscellanies’ 
of 1711 and 1735, and Hawkesworth’s edi- 
tion of 1766), the ‘Tritical Essay,’ written 
in 1707, the Bickerstaff papers of 1708-9, 
and the ‘Meditation upon a Broomstick,’ 
written in 1704. Altogether we have in 
these 334 pages the most brilliant work of 
Swift’s earlier years, and we have it in a 
well-edited, well-printed, and thoroughly 
handy form at an absurdly low price. Mr. 
Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the 
gratitude of all admirers of our greatest 
satirist, and all students of vigorous, mas- 
culine, and exact English. 

Mr. Lecky’s ‘ Biographical Introduction’ 
is partly a reprint of his essay on Swift in 
‘Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ 
originally published in 1861, and reissued 
in a revised form ten years later. But the 
whole sketch has been expanded and greatly 
improved both in style and accuracy. Mr. 
Lecky has taken advantage of the researches 
of various Swift students during the last 
twenty-five years to correct the numerous 
minor errors which defaced his original 
essay, and his mature judgment has modified 
some of his earlier opinions. On the ques- 
tion of the supposed marriage with Stella 
he does not commit himself; but he still 
holds to the historical existence of a letter 
from Vanessa to Stella, and Swift’s ride to 
Marlay ending in the ‘awful look,’’ the 


Vanessa’s passion. On the Irish pamphlets 
and the political and industrial situation in 
Treland he is, of course, especially full and 
forcible ; but taking the sketch as a whole, 
whilst admitting that it is clear, accurate, 
and, within its necessary limits, comprehen- 
sive, we cannot regard it as altogether sym- 
pathetic. The reader, however, will find in 
it an admirably written outline of Swift’s 
career, which he can readily supplement 
from larger biographies. 








Essays from the ‘ Guardian” By Walter 
Pater. (Privately printed.) 
Tue journalism of a distinguished writer, 
when, as in the case of Walter Pater, it has 
been scanty, and seems to have been done 
from careful personal choice, may be per- 
mitted to have more than the interest for 
us of an idlecuriosity. It is certain that the 
reader will find init some indication of tastes, 
some perhaps freer passing of judgments, 
some valuable side-lights upon the finished 
work of which it was never intended to be 
more than a marginal note. And, while 
he should not look specially for passages 
of beautiful writing, it is probabie that he 
will find them ; at all events, in individual 
sentences, perhaps a little entangled with 
the too insistent subject-matter of the 
review. The charming little book which 


portion of Pater’s literary journalism, but 
it contains not the least interesting portion 
in the nine reviews which he contributed 
to the Guardian between 1886 and 1890. 
The titles and dates are as follows: English 
Literature (February 17th, 1886); Amiel’s 
‘Journal Intime’ (March 17th, 1886); Brown- 
ing( November 9th, 1887) ; ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
(March 28th, 1888); Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants (June 27th, 1888); Wordsworth 
(February 27th, 1889); Ferdinand Fabre: 
an Idyll of the Cevennes (June 12th, 1889) ; 
The ‘Contes’ of M. Augustin Filon: Tales 
of a Hundred Years Since (July 16th, 1890) ; 
Mr. Gosse’s Poems (October 29th, 1890). 
To this list it may be interesting to add 
a few uncollected, and in some cases 
unsigned, reviews of Pater, probably un- 
known to many students of his work: 
‘The Complete Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth,’ edited by J. Morley (Atheneum, 
January 26th, 1889); ‘Correspondance de Gus- 
tave Flaubert’ (Deuxiéme Série, Athenaum, 
August 3rd, 1889); J. A. Symonds’s ‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy: The Age of the Despots’ 


(Academy, July 3l1st, 1875); M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s ‘Serenus, and other Tales’ 
(Macmillan’s Magazine, November, 1887, 


unsigned); The Life and _ Letters of 
Flaubert (Pall Mall Gazette, August 25th, 
1888); Fabre’s ‘ Toussaint Galabru’ (Nine- 
teenth Century, April, 1889); Lilly’s ‘ Cen- 
tury of Revelation’ (Nineteenth Century, 
December, 1889); A Poet with something 
to say: Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘ Days and 
Nights ’( Pall Mall Gazette, March 23rd, 1889, 
unsigned); ‘ Itis Thyself’ (Pall Mall Gazette, 
April 15th, 1889, unsigned); ‘ Dorian Gray’ 
(Bookman, November, 1891); Mr. George 
Moore as an Art Critic (Daily Chronicle, 





evidence for which was challenged by 
Mr. Paget, if we remember aright, in 
‘Puzzles and Paradoxes.’ Mr. Lecky has, 
perhaps, hardly shown his usually just 
sense of proportion in sparing nine pages 


June 10th, 1893). To these others could no 
doubt be added, but, we think, not many. 
To one who wrote as slowly and carefully as 


has recently been printed contains only a | 


occasionally that he gave way to what, in 
his case, was in the nature of a temptation. 

Five out of the nine reviews in the volume 
before us may be taken, in their different 
ways, as models of what reviewing should 
be, of what the best kind of review can be. 
These are the ‘ English Literature,’ ‘Brown- 
ing,’ Amiel’s ‘Journal Intime,’ ‘Robert Els- 
mere,’ and ‘ Mr. Gosse’s Poems.’ The article 
on Wordsworth will be for the most part 
familiar to readers of the ‘ Appreciations.’ 
The essay on Wordsworth, perhaps the most 
intimately critical of any of Pater’s criticisms, 
appeared for the first time in the Fortnightly 
Review many years ago. Part of it was 
used, word for word, in the Guardian and in 
the Atheneum review, so that Pater may 
certainly be said to have signified his own 
sense of the value of what he had to say in 
this notable passage of the Wordsworth 
essay by using it three times over before 
its appearance in the book. The review 
of M. Filon’s ‘Contes’ is occupied almost 
entirely with telling the story—not a par- 
ticularly interesting one—of a single tale 
in it, and it makes one wonder at the 
sometimes uncritical indulgence of a great 
critic’s leisure moments. The review of 
M. Fabre has one charming and deli- 
cately felt sentence, brought in by way 
of illustration :— 

‘* The reader travelling in Italy, or Belgium 
perhaps, has doubtless visited one or more of 
those spacious sacristies, introduced to which 
for the inspection of some more than usually 
recherché work of art, one is presently dominated 
by their reverend quiet: simple people coming 
and going there, devout, or at least on devout 
business, with half-pitched voices, not without 
touches of kindly humour, in what seems to 
express like a picture the most genial side, 
midway between the altar and the home, of the 
ecclesiastical life.” 

The remaining review— that on Dr. 
Doran’s ‘Annals of the English Stage ’— 
is a quaint, gossiping little paper, 
admirably done, certainly, and amusing to 
read because it is written by Pater, and 
ending with its ingenious moral, so deli- 
cately just :— 

‘¢Contact with the stage, almost throughout 
its history, presents itself as a kind of touch- 
stone, to bring out the bizarrerie, the theatrical 
tricks and contrasts, of the actual world.” 

‘‘He was meant,” says Pater, speaking 
of Amiel, 

‘if people ever are meant for special lines of 
activity, for the best sort of criticism, the 
imaginative criticism; that criticism which is 
itself 2 kind of construction, or creation, as it 
penetrates, through the given literary or artistic 
product, into the mental and inner constitution 
of the producer, shaping his work.” 

How admirably this defines, in its definition 
of what to Pater was the ideal criticism, 
his own realization of that ideal! And in 
this very essay, perhaps the best in the 
book, there is a passage which may be 
quoted as an instance of just this kind of 
imaginative insight into ‘the mental and 
inner constitution” of a writer not easy to 
seize through all his disguises : — 

‘Yet, in truth, there are but two men in 
Amiel—two sufficiently opposed personalities, 
which the attentive reader may define for him- 
self ; compare with, and try by each other—as 
we think, correct also by each other. There is 
the man, in him and in these pages, who would 
be ‘the man of disillusion,’ only that he has 
































Pater the writing of a review was really not 





out of ninety for so trivial an episode as 


worth the labour it cost, and it was only 


never really been ‘the man of desires’; and 
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who seems, therefore, to have a double weari- 
ness about him. He is akin, of course, to Ober- 
mann, to René, even to Werther, and, on our 
first introduction to him, we might think that 
we had to do only with one more of the vague 
*renunciants,’ who in real life followed these 
creatures of fiction, and who, however delicate, 
interesting as a study, and as it were picturesque 
on the stage of life, are themselves, after all, 
essentially passive, uncreative, and therefore 
necessarily not of first-rate importance in litera- 
ture. Taken for what it is worth, the expres- 
sion of this mood—the culture of ennui for its 
own sake—is certainly carried to its ideal of nega- 
tion by Amiel. But the completer, the positive, 
soul, which will merely take that mood into its 
service (its proper service, as we hold, is in 
counter-action to the vulgarity of purely positive 
natures), is also certainly in evidence in Amiel’s 
‘Thoughts’—that other, and far stronger person, 
in the long dialogue; the man, in short, pos- 
sessed of gifts, not for the renunciation, but for 
the reception and use, of all that is puissant, 
goodly, and effective in life, and for the varied 
and adequate literary reproduction of it ; who, 
under favourable circumstances, or even without 
them, will become critic, or poet, and in either case 
a creative force ; and if he be religious (as Amiel 
was deeply religious) will make the most of 
‘evidence,’ and almost certainly find a Church.” 


In this essay, and, at greater length, in 
the review of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ we find a 
more definite statement on the subject of 
religion than Pater cared usually to give. 
“Robert Elsmere,” to quote the most separ- 
able passage from the latter, 


‘*was a type of a large number of minds which 
cannot be sure that the sacred story is true. It 
is philosophical, doubtless, and a duty to the 
intellect to recognize our doubts, to locate them, 
perhaps to give them practical effect. It may 
be also a moral duty to do this. But then 
there is also a large class of minds which cannot 
be sure it is false—minds of very various degrees 
of conscientiousness and intellectual power, up 
to the highest. They will think those who are 
quite sure it is false unphilosophical through 
lack of doubt. For their part, they make 
allowance in their scheme of life for a great 
possibility, and with some of them that bare 
concession of possibility (the subject of it being 
what it is) becomes the most important fact in 
the world. The recognition of it straightway 
opens wide the door to hope and love ; and such 
persons are, as we fancy they always will be, 
the nucleus of a Church.” 


This scrupulous moderation, this entirely 
scholarly subtlety in judgment, is the most 
distinguishable characteristic of these re- 
views. The delicate weighing of justice: 
we find that in the consideration of Amiel, 
where not the most generous or plausible 
of prejudices in favour of an interesting 
defect is permitted to disturb the exact 
balance of the scales; we find it in the care- 
ful, forbearing review of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
a model of the good manners of literary 
criticism, with its keen, at times droll, side- 
lights: “‘And their goodness, when they 
are good” (he is speaking of the men in 
that novel), “‘is—well! a little conventional ; 
the kind of goodness that men themselves 
discount rather largely in their estimates 
of each other.” We find it in the delicate, 
kindly criticism of the article on Mr. Gosse’s 
poems, saying so prettily, and with such 
charm of lightness in the touch, all that 
needs saying, all that can be said, on its 
subject. We find it in the review of Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s ‘Introduction to the Study 
of-Browning,’ where the art of quotation is 
carried to perfection, passage after passage 





from the book being pieced together, from 
every corner of it, with an admirable effect 
of ensemble, the reviewer’s far more valuable 
comments being introduced but sparingly. 
‘“‘ Tmaginatively, indeed,” he says of Brown- 
ing in one place, “he has been a multitude 
of persons; only (as Shakespeare’s only 
untried style was the simple one) almost 
never simple ones.” And again :— 

‘*TIn the preface to the later edition of ‘Sor- 
dello,’ Mr. Browning himself told us that to 
him little else seems worth study except the 
development of a soul, the incidents, the story, 
of that. And, in fact, the intellectual public 
generally agrees with him. It is because he has 
ministered with such marvellous vigour, and 
variety, and fine skill to this interest, that he 
is the most modern, to modern people the most 
important, of poets.” 

The essay on ‘ English Literature,’ which 
opens the volume, is not less admirable in 
its adjustment of four books of prose selec- 
tions into the scope of a single and per- 
fectly continuous essay. It contains, too, 
some valuable criticism of the course and 
capacities of English prose. Speaking of 
Elizabethan poetry, it adds :— 

‘*That powerful poetry was twin-brother to 

a prose, of more varied, but certainly of wilder 
and more irregular power than the admirable, 
the typical, prose of Dryden. In Dryden, and 
his followers through the eighteenth century, 
we see the reaction against the exuberance and 
irregularity of that prose, no longer justified 
by power, but cognizable rather as bad taste. 
But such reaction was effective only because an 
age had come—the age of a negative, or agnostic 
philosophy—in which men’s minds must needs 
be limited to the superficialities of things, with 
_ of narrowness amounting to a positive 
gift.” 
‘‘A kind of narrowness amounting to a 
positive gift”! How perfectly that de- 
scribes so much of the correct writing on 
which unimaginative writers in all ages are 
so confident in priding themselves! And 
could anything be more suggestive, coming 
from Pater more significant, or, rightly 
taken, more valuable in its counsel, than 
this summing up of the question of style 
in prose ?— 

‘* Well, the good quality of an age, the defect 
of which lies in the direction of intellectual 
anarchy and confusion, may well be eclecticism : 
in style, as in other things, it is well always to 
aim at the combination of as many excellences 
as possible—opposite excellences, it may be— 
those other beauties of prose. A busy age will 
hardly educate its writers in correctness. Let 
its writers make time to write English more as 
a learned language ; and completing that correc- 
tion of style which had only gone a certain way 
in the last century, raise the general level of 
language towards their own.” 

It was in the finest sense, certainly—in 
the sense in which he means it in this 
passage—that Pater himself wrote English 
as if it were a learned language. It did 
not seem to him that one should treat a 
living language, because it is living, and 
one’s own, with less respect than a dead 
language which had once been living to the 
people of another nation. 








New Poems. By Francis 
(Constable & Co.) 

VERSE, unless it is in some measure ecstasy, 

cannot be poetry. But it does not follow 

that in verse the most fervid ecstasy is the 

best poetry. If, indeed, for ‘‘fervid’’ be sub- 


Thompson. 


stituted ‘‘fervidly expressed,” it is quite the 
contrary. Coventry Patmore has pointed 
out that the sign of great art is peace, a 
peace which comes of the serene, angelic 
triumph over mortal tumults, and those less 
essential raptures which are after all flames 
of the earth’s centre. Mr. Francis Thompson 
has the ecstasy; but unfortunately he has 
not realized that ecstasy, if it is to be com. 
municated from the soul to the soul, and 
not merely from the mouth to the ear, must 
be whispered, not shouted. 

If a man’s style is the man—his inner. 
most self, as we may suppose, revealing 
itself in the very words he uses — Mr, 
Thompson, in a more special sense than 
almost any other writer, is seen in his 
language. He is that strange phenomenon, 
a verbal intelligence. He thinks in words, 
he receives his emotions and sensations 
from words, and the rapture which he cer- 
tainly attains is a rapture of the disem- 
bodied word. It is not that his verse is 
without meaning, that in taking care of the 
sound he allows the sense (poor orphan!) 
to take care of itself. He has a meaning, 
but that meaning, if it has not a purely 
verbal origin, is at all events allowed to 
develope under the direct suggestion of the 
words which present themselves to interpret 
it. His consciousness is dominated by its own 
means of expression. And what is most 
curious of all is that, while Mr. Thompson 
has a quite recognizable manner, he has 
not achieved a really personal style. He 
has learnt much, not always with wisdom, 
and in crowding together Cowley, Crashaw, 
Donne, Patmore, to name but a few of 
many, he has not remembered that to begin 
a poem in the manner of Crashaw, and to 
end it in the manner of Patmore, is not 
the same thing as fusing two alien 
substances into a single new substance. 
Styles he has, but not style. This very 
possession by the word has, perhaps, hin- 
dered him from attaining it. Fine style, 
the style in which every word is perfect, 
rises beautifully out of a depth into which 
words have never stretched down their 
roots. Intellect and emotion are the moulders 
of style. A profound thought, a profound 
emotion, speaks as if it were unconscious 
of words; only when it speaks as if uncon- 
scious of words do the supreme words issue 
from its lips. Ornament may come after- 
wards: you cannot begin with ornament. 
Mr. Thompson, however, begins with orna- 
ment. 

Unhappily, too, Mr. Thompson’s verse is 
certainly fatiguing to read, and one of the 
reasons why it is so fatiguing is that the 
thought that is in it does not progress ; it 
remains stationary. About the fragile life 
which cries somewhere in its centre he 
builds up walls of many-coloured bricks, 
immuring his idea, hiding it, stifling it. 
How are we to read an ode of many pages 
in which there is no development, not even 
movement? Stanza is heaped upon stanza, 
page is piled upon page, and we end where 
we began. The writer has said endless 
things about something, but never the thing 
itself. Poetry consists in saying the thing 
itself. 

But this is not the only reason why it is 
fatiguing to read Mr. Thompson’s verse. 
To read it is too much like jolting in a 
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noontide, on a hot summer day. His lines, 
of which this is typical,— 

Pulp the globed weight of juiced Iberia’s grape, 
are so packed with words that each line 
detains the reader. Not merely does Mr. 
Thompson prefer the line to the stanza or 
the paragraph, he prefers the word to the 
line. He has failed to remember that while 
two and two make four, four are not neces- 
sarily better than two—that because red is 
prighter than grey, red is not necessarily the 
better colour to use whenever one wants to 
use a colour. He hears the brass in the 
orchestra sounding out loudly over the 
strings, and he therefore suppresses the 
strings. He has a bold and prolific fancy, 
and he pampers his fancy ; yet prodigality 
is not abundance, nor profusion taste. He 
is without reticence, which he looks upon 
as stint or as penury. Having invited his 
guests to his feast, he loads their plates 
with more than they can eat, forcing it 
upon them under the impression that to do 
otherwise is to be lacking in hospitality. 

Yet, after all, the feast is there—Trimal- 
chio’s if you will, but certainly not a 
Barmecide’s. Mr. Thompson has a remark- 
able talent, he has a singular mastery of 
verse, as the success of his books is not 
alone in proving. Never has the seven- 
teenth century phrasing been so exactly 
repeated as in some of his poems. Never 
have Patmore’s odes been more scrupu- 
lously rewritten, cadence for cadence. 
Mr. Thompson’s fancy is untiring, if 
sometimes it tires the reader; he has, 
not exactly at command, but not beyond 
reach, an eager imagination. No one 
can cause a more vaguely ardent feeling 
in the sympathetic reader, a feeling made 
up of admiration and of astonishment in 
perhaps equal portions. There are times 
when the fire in him burns clear through 
its enveloping veils of smoke, and he writes 
passages of real splendour. Why then 
does he for the most part wrap himself so 
willingly in the smoke ? 

For it is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that Mr. Thompson deliberately rejects 
simplicity, and even, at times, with an 
elaborate and conscious search after long 
and heavily coloured words. There is in 
this book a translation of Victor Hugo’s 
‘Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne,’ a welli- 
known poem in the ‘ Feuilles d’Automne.’ 
In going carefully over Mr. Thompson’s 
version and comparing it word for word 
with the original, we have found that where 
Victor Hugo—not a simple writer — is 
simple, Mr. Thompson embroiders upon 
him, and that where he is not simple, Mr. 
Thompson is always less so. For instance, in 
the very first couplet we have “let your 
tread aspirant rise’ for monté ; a few lines 
below, 

One day at least, whereon my thought, enlicenséd 


to muse, 

Had drooped its wing above the beachéd margent 
of the ooze, 

for 

—— un jour qu’en réve 

Ma pensée abattit son vol sur une gréve. 

Further on, 

The one was of the waters; a be-radiant hymnal 
speech ! 

for 

L’une venait des mers; chant de gloire! hymne 
heureux ! 





And, finally, 
— made question of me, to what issues are we 
ere, 
Whither should tend the thwarting threads of all 
this ravelled gear, 
in place of 
Et je me demandai pourquoi I’on est ici, 
Quel peut étre apres tout le but de tout ceci. 
What could be more significant than this 
heaping up of long and extravagant and 
sometimes feeble words, instead of the 
direct language of Hugo, who in this 
poem, though not without a certain rhetoric, 
says exactly what he wants to say, and 
when, as in the last two lines quoted, 
he thinks that an almost bald simplicity 
will be in place, sets down his thought 
in terms of an almost bald simplicity? 
In this translation Mr. Thompson has be- 
trayed himself; he has allowed his critics 
to see him at work, substituting what is 
roundabout for what is straightforward ; 
what is lengthy for what is brief; what 
is elaborated for what is simple. Has 
not a similar process gone on in his own 
mind — how far consciously one cannot 
tell — during the writing of his original 
poems ? 








A Theory of the Hebrew Accents and Vowel- 
Signs (Grundziige der hebriischen Akzent- 
und Vocallehre). By Hubert Grimme. 
Collectanea Freiburgensia, Fasc. V. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Herr Grime has produced a work which 

must be characterized as original, daring, 

and highly suggestive; but it cannot be 
said that he has succeeded in carrying con- 
viction to the minds of Semitic students. 

In all the best Hebrew grammars composed 

at various times during the last six hundred 

years or more it has been assumed that the 

Masoretic vowel-system was meant to dis- 

tinguish not only the quality but also the 

quantity of the various sounds; but our 
new teacher tells us that it is alla huge 
mistake, that the earlier Masorites and 
grammarians never connected the Hebrew 
vowel-signs with the idea of quantity, and 
that we can only attain to philological truth 
by emptying ourselves of all the confused 
knowledge with which our minds have 
unfortunately been filled. According to 
Grimme, the mischief was all done 
by Joseph Kimchi, who in the twelfth 
century engrafted upon the Hebrew 
vowel-system the purely European distinc- 
tion of quantity, and thus obscured 
the whole subject, not only for the 
ordinary run of students, but also 
for men like Elias Levita, Ewald, and 

Gesenius. It is, however, pretty certain 

that our author is laying far too heavy a 

load of blame on poor Joseph Kimchi. It 

is true that he reduced the then prevalent 

opinions on the Masoretic vowel-signs to a 

somewhat stiff and rather inconsistent body 

of rules, but it can hardly be maintained 
that the germs of the system are not clearly 
discernible in the works of the earlier gram- 
marians. The theory of open and closed 
syllables is much older than Joseph Kimchi, 
and it should not be difficult to recognize 
that as certain Hebrew vowel-signs can, 
unless fortified by the accent, only form 
open syllables, such signs must necessarily 
differ in quantity from those which 











usually form closed syllables only. Herr 
Grimme himself admits that the letters 178, 
which were anciently used as marks of 
vocalization, aimed at quantity mainly, and 
it is, therefore, difficult to see why the 
inventors of the vowel-system in the seventh 
or eighth century should have entirely dis- 
sociated quantity from the newly adopted 
graphic signs. 

It must be admitted that Herr Grimme 
goes to work in a strictly scientific manner. 
He begins with accentuation, because in his 
opinion the placing of the accents, and abso- 
lutely nothing else, lies at the basis of all 
the quantitative differences of Hebrew vowel- 
sounds. But as there is no means of ascer- 
taining how Hebrew was accented in the 
times of David, Isaiah, or even Ezra, we are 
bidden to start from what is known of the 
Arabic accents in the seventh century or so. 
But the Hebrew tone-syllables as known to 
us from information reaching up to the 
earlier Masorites are largely at variance 
with the ancient Arabic, and our author is 
thus reduced to the necessity of explaining 
apparent anomalies in a manner which 
scholars are not likely to consider entirely 
satisfactory. He, moreover, neglects sources 
of information without the aid of which a 
final judgment can hardly be pronounced. 
Of the superlinear punctuation he says 
almost nothing, and the Spanish- Portuguese 
or Sefardi manner of pronouncing Hebrew 
is to him non-existent. He confesses he is 
not in a position as yet to formulate a 
complete comparative theory of Semitic 
accentuation, and he also leaves uncon- 
sidered much that modern grammarians 
like Stade, Barth, Kautzsch, and Eduard 
Konig have said on various points. These 
facts not only establish a primd facie case 
against his theory, but also constitute a 
certain number of weak or broken links in 
the chain of his argument. 

In an appendix our author exemplifies 
the results that may be expected from his 
theory by an entirely new view on the 
divine name ‘‘ Yahweh.” A masterly sum- 
mary of this interesting subject was given 
some years ago by Dr. Driver in ‘Studia 
Biblica,’ and several other scholars have 
more recently made various additions to the 
literature bearing on it. But Herr Grimme 
is regardless of them all. He may be par- 
doned for believing that ‘‘Yahu”’ is more 
primary in form than ‘‘ Yahweh,” but it is 
rather startling to be told that the name of 
the God of Israe is not a singular noun 
after all, but a plural form like “ Elohim.” 
One’s only comfort is that the new proposal 
rests on the most slender grounds imagin- 
able, and that, therefore, the ‘‘ unity” of 
the name is not likely to be disturbed 
thereby. 

A fully deserved word of praise at the 
end: Herr Grimme is a most conscientious 
worker. The startling results at which he 
arrives are themselves a proof of this, for 
a less conscientious student would no doubt 
have sought to avoid such conclusions. The 
impression which the present work leaves 
upon one’s mind is that its author is not 
one who will hesitate to modify his opinions, 
if further investigation should lead him that 
way; and as he is not the man to stop 
short in his researches, it is extremely pro- 
bable that our best hopes will one day be 
fully realized. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


Miss Broventon exhibits signs of over- 
anxiety to seize on and impress into her 
service the fleeting fashions and types of 
the hour. ‘Dear Faustina’ accentuates the 
growing tendency. It is manifestly and 


whom one has no sympathy. If her task 
be to play the beau réle it does not some- 
how come off. She is a dreary creature 
who is permanently surprised, and is 
' always weakly re-echoing every remark 
| addressed to her. The good brother-in-law 
_is more in the author’s old vein; but he 
| fails to produce the right amount of mirth 
| at his own expense. 








before everything intended to strike into | 


the heart of the ‘‘movement”’—woman’s 
movement, of course! The attitude of 
impartial observer is fairly well maintained. 
Readers, as a majority, are not likely to be 
deeply stirred on the side either of pioneers 
or of the ‘‘ other person.”’ Strained is about 
the last word one would naturally apply to 
any of Miss Broughton’s writings, but here 
there is really a hint of observation strained 
to a fixed point, instead of moving freely 
athwart people and subjects well within the 
writer’s natural range and focus. And then, 
though the author may not be so, others 
are a little weary of the emancipated 
woman and her works, treated from almost 
any point of view. The strain is certainly 
not in the writing itself—as of old it wears 
a “‘thrown-off” air, and as of old the light- 
some present flickers on every page. The 
voice is distinctly the voice of Miss Brough- 
ton, also to some extent the handling, but 
the matter is less characteristic. In more 
than one “outstanding” lady novelist we 
have noted the determined adoption of 
passing mannerisms and ephemeral catch- 
words, with the frequent result of loss of 
originality of outlook and expression. The 
author of Faustina had once on a time a 
sufficient grasp of the nature and habits of 
average girlhood, and her way of presenting 
her observations was her own, and not (as 
it has since become, by no fault of hers) 
another’s. The sixties produced a different 
kind of girl, superficially speaking, from 
the girl of the nineties. That is the ordinary 
age of time and goes without saying. 

iss Broughton understood the young 
person of her epoch, and wrote of and for 
her—wrote of her language, manners, aspi- 
rations, with discrimination and daring. 
She established a convention, and handled 
it with ability and abundant conviction. 
Her Nancys, Sarahs, and other old heroines 
had some piquancy and fascination, and 
wanted not a kind of humanity. Of the 
later growths of her garden of girls so much 
cannot be said. The sense of effort, the 
attempt to keep abreast with mental develop- 
ment and social progress (or the reverse), 
sit a little amiss on the brow of one 
whose function has been to provide not so 
much amusement combined with instruc- 
tion as pure and simple amusement tinc- 
tured with sentimentalism. ‘Dear Faustina’ 
contains scarce one really amusing sally to 
cheer the way. Still there is some quick ob- 
servation though little spontaneous vivacity. 
We all have or know Faustinas. This one is 
not a mere caricature of the genus. The 
author might have drawn her still more 
incisively, and above all more humorously, 
and left her human enough. She wants, 
too, more explanation or at least suggestion. 
Althea Vane, the worshipper of this speci- 
men of platform womanhood who lives for, 
and a little by, the wrongs of society, is 
extremely wishy-washy, a figure poorly 
conceived and poorly worked out, with 


| A Rose of Yesterday. By 


F. Marion 
| Crawford. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


| Is not Mr. Crawford writing rather too 
| fast? Novels are no doubt shorter than 
| they used to be; but even so, one every 
three months, which, or something like it, 
seems to be about his present rate of output, 
must be a heavy strain on the most fertile 
imagination. We seem to see some evidence 
that it is telling on him; not that he writes 
less carefully than usual, but the tendency 
to disquisition on general subjects seems 
to be growing on him, as if the strain of 
thinking out his story had to be relieved 
by a little discursive talk—of a kind that 
comes easily to any practised writer—on 
topics more or less remotely suggested by 
his narrative. Thus we have several pages 
upon divorce, Socialism, and the ‘‘ woman 
question’ at large; one or two about the 
transmission of letters, and the theories it 
might suggest to an inhabitant of Mars if 
provided with a glass which would (appa- 
rently) enable him to see the letter and not 
the vehicle which bore it; and a finale upon 
art and truth. On all these subjects—the 
first and last, at any rate—Mr. Crawford 
writes shrewdly and suggestively, but most 
readers will, we think, a little resent being 
stopped in their progress through the story, 
or detained when it is finished, in order to 
hear just then what he has to say. Another 
sign of overhaste is a certain lack of organic 
construction. The scene at the opening, in 
which Sylvia Strahan, over a copy of Diirer’s 
famous ‘Knight and Death,’ betrays her 
heart to the chivalrous elderly colonel who 
is the hero of the story, has little or no 
bearing on what follows. It is not referred 
to again, and except as an illustration of 
Col. Wimpole’s character serves no purpose 
in the development of the narrative. Sudden 
death, too, is surely a cheaper mode of 
solving a dilemma than a writer of Mr. 
Crawford’s skill is entitled to use. On the 
whole, the book, though readable, like every- 
thing its author writes, strikes us as a trifle 
fragmentary. 





The Last Entry. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue writing of Mr. Clark Russell’s last 
story can hardly, one may imagine, have 
cost the author any severe labour. Mr. 
Vanderholt, a “colonial merchant prince” 
of Dutch extraction, once a seaman before 
the mast, owns a yacht and a daughter. 
He takes the latter on a cruise to the 
Equator, in the former. On the way the 
crew mutiny—why, is not very apparent. 
A good many dark hints as to the brutality 
of the captain are given, no doubt, and he 
is mysteriously referred to as ‘‘ something in 
the Nova Scotia way ”; but within the covers 
of the book nothing is recorded of his 
conduct which could have justified the out- 





tageous conduct of the crew in stabbing 





him, killing the unfortunate owner with 
belaying pin, and leaving the daughter 
alone with one of their own number who 
had lost his senses, on board a derelict 
timber vessel. More gratuitous crime we 
never read of. Yet this is practically the 
whole of the story. With a liberal garnish 
of the nautical language in which Mr, 
Russell is an adept—e.g., ‘‘ You’re talkin 

as if the ghosts of them bodies had jockeyed 
the yard-arms of your mind, and was close. 
reefing your intellect ”’—it serves to fill out 
a volume, but will not do much to increase 
the author’s reputation. 





A Fountain Sealed. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


One of Sir Walter Besant’s chief characters 
in ‘A Fountain Sealed’ thus addresses the 
heroine :— 

‘* Tf you write about love, talk little of other 

matters Let your discourse be always of love 
ecsoee keep the lover always before your readers, 
Let them hear the voice of love and see the eyes 
of love...... When the love tale is ended, close 
the volume : draw a line: write ‘Finis’ below 
—walk off the stage, and do not let your lover 
lag behind.” 
Theadvice thus proffered is carefully followed 
by the author. He tells the story of the 
love of King George III. for the pretty 
Quakeress Miss Nancy Walden. The time 
is the period just previous to the young 
king’s accession, and the marriage of 
the prince and the Quakeress is in- 
terrupted by the death of his grand- 
father. In a short preface Sir Walter 
Besant deals with the various legends 
attaching to the king and a supposed 
Quakeress, and describes his book as “an 
attempt to tell the true story of George 
and Hannah” (Lightfoot). For the pur- 
pose of his story Sir Walter Besant states 
the lady is, until the moment when she sees 
her lover for the last time, ignorant of his 
rank and identity. There is more pleasure 
in the accessories of the story than in its 
subject. The neighbourhood of St. James’s 
Palace in the year 1760 is remarkably well 
depicted ; and equal care is bestowed on the 
subjects of a masquerade at Marylebone 
Gardens in the autumn of that year anda 
water party on the Thames. Though not 
among the author’s most remarkable works, 
‘A Fountain Sealed’ shows many of his 
best qualities as a writer, and here and 
there one of his best passages. The word 
‘“regale” as a substantive is unusual, 
and we twice find ‘“‘ankress” used as 
the female equivalent of ‘ anchorite.” 
Neither expression is altogether free from 
exception, even where the narrative pur- 
ports to be an autobiographical narration 
written in or shortly after the year 1780. 


By Walter Besant. 





The Gift of Life. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
DEATHLESSNESS is the subject of a somewhat 
lengthy narrative which partakes more of 
the nature of an allegory than a romance, 
as it is described by the writer. Until the 
last few pages the reader is led to believe 
that a learned person confers by inoculation 
the power of resisting death; and the effect 
of the inoculation on the characters who 
constitute the story is varying, and is de- 
scribed with considerable skill and interest. 
Sufficient motive is suggested for the learned 


By James Cassidy. 
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erson’s proceedings; and the explanation, 
when it is vouchsafed, is very simple and 
natural. The whole volume is a somewhat 
laborious effort to ridicule the popular pre- 
judice against death in every walk of life ; 
the irony is, however, carefully concealed to 
the end, and the story shows enough literary 
merit to attract a wide circle of readers. 
The word ‘‘nitact,” which occurs in one 
passage, is possibly a misprint for ntact. 





Miss Tudor. By John Le Breton. (Mac- 


queen.) 
THERE are many well-worn and familiar 
features in a story which recounts a girl’s 
efforts to procure success as a singer at 
London music-halls and theatres. The 
wicked manager, who bargains for the girl’s 
love before he will help her, is in this story 


represented as repentant and anxious to- 


marry his victim. The author frequently 
refers to the ‘‘ variety-world” as a term 
which includes the whole of his dramatis 
persone, and it is one which sums up the 
story he has to tell. The book shows no 
remarkable literary skill; it is painstaking, 
and in places pathetic. The writer seems 
in doubt as to the spelling of Johannesburg, 
from which place he brings one of the villains 
of the plot. The shape of the book is un- 
usually large for a novel. The story appears 
to be better adapted to the club-table than 
to the drawing-room. 


A Spotless Reputation. By D. Gerard. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Harp cases, it is said, make bad law; ex- 
treme cases do not make the best novels. 
Miss Gerard’s conception is of a girl of sur- 
passing beauty brought up, or rather left 
alone, till the age of seventeen, in complete 
isolation by a somewhat eccentric father, a 
valetudinarian with no interest save his 
garden; then married, after a very brief 
courtship, to the first man except her father 
whom she has ever known; then carried by 
the circumstances of her husband’s pro- 
fession—he is a diplomatist—into the thick, 
first of London, then of Vienna society. 
Such are the surroundings. Geraldine her- 
self is not only absolutely beautiful, but 
absolutely passionless. Self-esteem is, so far 
as appears, the only spring of action which 
she recognizes. From sheer vanity she 
throws herself at the head of one man after 
another, driving them by one means or 
another to the grave, and passing on to 
the next conquest with scarcely a pang and 
with “a spotless reputation.’ From the 
day when, at her first introduction to London, 
she is found studying a history of England 
“to enable me to keep my place in con- 
versation’’ to the moment when, her com- 
plexion injured by an accident, she feels 
that ‘‘if life must be again worth living, 
she must be her perfect self again,” and 
flings away her life in the hopeless 
attempt to recover what she has lost, 
she is wholly centred in herself, until 
even her upright husband, the type of 
the “ professionizing moral man,” though 
not devoid of heart, is constrained to 
use words which, in all but the spirit 
which prompts them, remind us of nothing 
80 smth as Joseph Surface’s recommenda- 
tion of “a trifling faux pas.’ The story of 
the gradual development of Geraldine’s—not 





character, for that no doubt was there from 
the first, but conduct—from the time when 
‘‘ nothing could lie further from her inclina- 
tion than to have thrust herself upon society 
as an idol; but since society would adore, 
she was beginning to understand that it is 
not entirely unpleasant to be adored,” to 
that when she deliberately sets herself to 
win the love of another woman’s husband 
merely because the poor man is in love with 
his own wife—is cleverly enough traced, and 
in the result it forms a curious comment, by 
way of inversion, on the guia multum amavit 
of Scripture; but as a novel it fails either to 
“convince” or to attract. It has not even 
the morbid attraction of a clinical study. 
The case, one feels, is as impossible as those 
mathematical problems involving elephants 
‘“‘ whose weight may be neglected.” Women 
devoid of conscious physical passion there 
are in plenty, but did anybody ever meet 
with a woman (unless rendered ferocious by 
external circumstances) devoid of what is 
called “‘ heart” in the widest sense—of sym- 
pathy for something or somebody other 
than herself? Details are mostly well at- 
tended to, but ‘‘a la bonheur” is terrible, 
nor is it usual, we think, to prune roses 
while they are flowering. 

Dans la Brume. Par Léon de Tinseau. 

(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

M. pe TinsEAv’s new novel is at his usual 
level. The French people in it have 
their noses put out of joint by a delightful 
American heroine. This is a sign of the 
times in France, where the virtues of the 
women of the United States and the supe- 
riority of their training are the fashion of 
the day. M. de Tinseau thinks that the 
English readers of the world number three 
hundred millions. We wish they did. 








TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


The Wilderness and its Tenants, by Mr. John 
Madden (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), is a work in 
three volumes to which few critics, however 
long-suffering and well informed, could hope to 
do justice. Mr. Madden has journeyed over the 
globe; he has read largely and is careful in 
giving an authority for each of his many quota- 
tions ; if he cite a text from the Bible he gives 
chapter and verse ina foot-note, and he candidly 
acknowledges in notes his obligations to other 
recondite books such as Murray’s handbooks to 
Bengal and Egypt and Appleton’s ‘Guide to 
the United States and Canada.’ He informs 
the reader at p. 37 of his first volume that sea- 
sickness is, as long experience has taught him, 
‘*to a great degree mental.” He uses the first 
person plural throughout his work, and some- 
times with an effect which is ludicrous as well 
as ungrammatical, the words about sea-sickness, 
which follow those quoted above, being an 
example: ‘‘ We may just say that as a young- 
ster no one has probably ever suffered more 
severely than we have.” He is careful to guard 
the reader from thinking that hay fever and 
paroxysmal sneezing are one and the same. 
He quotes Parkman as his authority for the 
simple statement that ‘‘the Indian is a true 
child of the forest and the desert.” He tells 
his own experience of mirage at sea, and 
he quotes what others have narrated about it 
on land. He gives receipts from good autho- 
rities for tying fly-hooks and tanning fishing 
nets; and he concludes his work with an 
account of Thomas Paine condensed from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Many 
things in this work are sheer commonplaces. _ It 
is a pity that Mr. Madden should have filled 





three volumes with the contents of his note-books 
instead of condensing into one all that he can tell 
which might be novel. 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) is the narrative of a journey 
by Mr. Caspar Whitney in quest of musk-oxen 
and wood-bison, the journey extending over 
2,800 miles. These Barren Grounds have an 
estimated area of 350,000 square miles; they 
have been traversed by others before Mr. 
Whitney, who have told the story of their hair- 
breadth escapes from death by hunger, and 
Mr. Whitney’s experience resembles theirs. 
Though the story is thrilling at times, yet it 
leaves the reader in a critical mood, because he 
knows that, if the hero had not escaped, the 
book would not have been written. Mr. Arthur 
Heming, who accompanied him to illustrate the 
book, excites more of the reader’s sympathy. 
After the journey had begun Mr. Heming 
fell ill, and his case was so serious that 
he had to turn back. We are not told 
what became of him after parting from Mr. 
Whitney, and: this omission is surely a mis- 
take on the author's part. The story is familiar 
to all the readers of travel in the Arctic regions. 
The adventures of an Arctic traveller chiefly 
relate to procuring food. The snow falls; the 
wind blows ; the scene is barren and lugubrious ; 
yet if food be abundant, there is as little risk as 
there is pleasure. Mr. Whitney tells his story 
very clearly and well, the illustrations are many 
and good, and this last account of the ‘‘ Barren 
Grounds” is as worthy of being read as any 
which has yet been written. 

The Western Avernus; or, Toil and Travel in 
Further North America (Constable & Co.), is a 
reissue, with many illustrations, of the work by 
Mr. Morley Roberts which appeared in 1887. 
The author says in the preface that he regards 
the work as autobiography ; it is, indeed, a piece 
of self-portraiture and a revelation of character. 
Mr. Roberts suffered several hardships, and he 
learned to loathe his fellow men; but most of 
his pains were as much self-inflicted as those 
of St. Simeon Stylites. In Texas he ‘‘ began 
to feel alive, volitional, not dead and basely 
mechanical as at home in England.” But then 
he had a brother in Minnesota, and he thought 
he would be happier still in the ‘‘ bracing 
northern air” than in ‘‘the sweet, fresh air of 
Texas.” He reached Colorado city possessing 
but nine pounds, and consequently unable to 
pay his fare to St. Paul, nearly thirteen hundred 
miles away. He suddenly started for Chicago, 
leaving his luggage and money behind him ; 
returned to Colorado city, quitting it again for 
Chicago, and arriving there penniless. At times 
he made a living by tending cattle, at others by 
working as a navvy, and, when the fancy seized 
him, he gave up the work in hand for the pos- 
sibility of obtaining work of any other sort else- 
where. When he had enough to eat and suffi- 
cient leisure, as at New Westminster, he perused 
all the books he could procure, and he even per- 
formed the feat of reading Alison’s ‘ History 
of Europe.’ A good man struggling with adver- 
sity moves the sympathy of the gods themselves ; 
but a man who partly makes the adversity with 
which he contends does not receive or merit 
any pity. Though resembling the proverbial 
rolling stone, Mr. Roberts returned to his native 
land bearing with him experiences which he has 
turned to good literary account, and we hope 
that he has now been compensated for the days 
of trial during which he could not get a dinner, 
and the nights during which he could not get a 


bed. 








BOOKS ON FOLK-LORE. 
New Folk-lore Researches, Greek Folk-poesy: 
Annotated Translations. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
Edited, with Essays on the Science of Folk-lore, 
Greek Folk-speech, and the Survival of Pagan- 
ism, by J. S. Stuart-Glennie. 2 vols. (Nutt. )— 
In 1885 we noticed with strongcommendation the 
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first edition of this work. The book then con- 
sisted of an essay on the survival of paganism and 
translations from Greek folk-verse. The thin 
volume has now expanded into two stout 
volumes. In the first of them there are several 
essays and double the amount of verse-trans- 
lations. The second contains a large collec- 
tion of new translations from Greek prose 
tales, and the essay on the survival of paganism 
appears again, brought up todate. Both Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie and Miss Garnett have done 
their best to make the work perfect. We have 
compared a considerable portion of the verse- 
translations with the Greek, and we have found 
that they are accurate and embody the exact 
ideas and convey the spirit of the originals. We 
have also compared with the Greek nearly all 
the prose tales that are taken from the first 
volume of the AcAriov of the Historical and 
Ethnological Society of Greece—a large propor- 
tion of the whole—and we have observed the 
same accuracy and the same effurt to catch the 
spirit of the tale-teller. Mr. Glennie thus states 
his aim :— 

“No less important, however, did I esteem the 
duty of ensuring, by careful and repeated revisions 
of the translations, a scrupulously close rendering 
both of the spirit and letter of the originals ; and as 
to the character of the Englishing, our aim has been 
to make it as simple as possible, and dialectic only in 
occasional touches.” 

Mr. Glennie and Miss Garnett have succeeded 
in this aim. There is no collection of popular 
verse and tales that surpasses this one in interest. 
Especially there is a delightful charm about the 
stories, which are likely to fascinate both old and 
young alike. They nearly all are genuine popular 
tales and have the characteristics of the popular 
mind. The only exceptions are one or two 
Christian tales, through which runs a moralizing 
thread which has not proceeded direct from the 
brain of the people. The annotations added to 
the verses and tales are also exceedingly good. It 
would beimpossibletodiscuss Mr Glennie’s essays 
in a short review. They expound a philosophy 
of civilization and the place of folk-lore in that 
philosophy in opposition to current ideas. They 
contain the generalizations at which Mr. Glennie 
has arrived, but these generalizations are not 
supported by details of the facts on which theyare 
based. Only a few hints are vouchsafed. Mr. 
Glennie has evidently read very widely, and he 
has consulted and made good use of the best 
authorities ; but he does not appear to be a 
specialist in some of the historical researches 
on which his conclusions depend. Yet all his 
suggestions deserve careful consideration. He 
starts from the belief that no savage tribe or 
nation has ever risen to civilization unaided, 
and that there does not exist mental identity 
or mental equality among men. The results of 
his inquiries are that the origin of what he calls 
primary civilizations ‘‘ was a conflict of higher 
white, but non-Semitic and non-Aryan, races 
with lower coloured and black races’’; that the 
— civilizations were those of Chaldea and 
gypt; and that subsequent civilizations were 
derived directly or indirectly from these primary 
civilizations. Thus have existed, and still exist, 
two classes of people—the cultured and the 
folk, whose mode of thought and conduct differs 
widely. Folk-lore deals with every expression 
of the mode in which the folk speak or feel, 
and hence this collection of folk-poesy and folk- 
tales is not confined to narratives of survivals, 
but embraces every aspect of the life of the 
people. Mr. Glennie has an admirable excursus 
on Greek folk-speech, in which he narrates the 
development of the Greek language from the 
classical to the present times. We do not know 
an essay in which the subject is treated so 
lucidly and accurately within such short compass. 
Mr. Glennie has had recourse to the most recent 
writers, and his readers may be misled into 
thinking that these are the authorities for the 
results which he records, and not the mere 
recorders of them. Thus he mentions that 
neo - Hellenic has no traces of the ancient 


| dialects in it, as was formerly supposed, and 


| he quotes from Pernot to this effect. But the 
man whose masterly inquiries into this subject 
settled the question was Hatzidakis. The book 
is on the whole carefully printed, but a little more 
pains might have been bestowed on the spelling 
of Greek words and of proper names, and on 
placing the Greek accents correctly. 


What They Say in New England (Gay & 
Bird) is a collection, made by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, of ‘‘signs, sayings, and superstitions.” 
The compiler deserves praise for rescuing so 
much folk-lore in North America from oblivion. 
He has demonstrated, moreover, how closely 
akin the New Englanders are to ourselves in 
their weather wisdom and proverbial philo- 
sophy. Such a phrase as the following was not 
originally made in America: ‘‘If March comes 
in like a lion, it goes out like a lamb. If it 
comes in like a lamb, it will go out like a lion.” 
Certain beliefs in dreams crossed the Atlantic 
with the Puritans: ‘‘To dream of a funeral is 
the sign of a wedding. To dream of a wedding 
is the sign of a funeral.” When boys in New 
England touch their buttons and repeat the fol- 
lowing words till the last is reached, in order 
to learn what they are to be in later life, they 
imitate or continue the practice of boys in the 
country from which their forefathers came : 
‘*Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief, 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” Long before 
any English settler set foot on American soil it 
was supposed in England that ‘‘sleep before 
midnight is ‘beauty sleep.’ Therefore if you 
wish to be handsome go to bed early.” To rub 
a sty with a wedding ring or the tail of a black 
cat is a form of cure which the Old World gave 
to the New, and the New has preserved. Many 
rhymes and jingles and children’s games appear 
to have crossed the Atlantic. Of course, the 
wording is different in some printed by Mr. 
Johnson, yet the collection made by him is de- 
cidedly interesting, and if one of a like kind 
could be made in the south and west of America 
the whole would be a valuable contribution to 
an attractive kind of literature. 








SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


The Story of Egil Skallagrimsson. Translated 
from the Icelandic by Rev. W. C. Green. 
(Stock.)—Mr. Green has produced an excellent 
translation of the ‘ Egill Saga,’ at least so far as 
the prose portion of it is concerned. The difti- 
cult stanzas by Egill interspersed throughout the 
text are, on the other hand, rendered in a some- 
what bald and trivial style, which can give an 
English reader unacquainted with Icelandic a 
very faint idea of the vivid force of the originals. 
No doubt these verses, with their obscure mytho- 
logical allusions and baffling periphrases, are 
incapable of being adequately Englished even by 
the most ingenious scholarship. Still we think 
Mr. Green might have done more for his readers 
in this respect than he has contrived to do. 
Occasionally, moreover, he is not even accurate. 
Take, for instance, that pathetic stanza (No. 61 
in Herr Jénsson’s edition), one of the last things 
Egill wrote, wherein the old man rebukes the 
churlishness of the kitchen wench who spurned 
him out of her way. Mr. Green renders it 
thus :— 

Blind near the blaze I wander, 
Beg of the fire-maid pardon, 
Crave for a seat. Such sorrow 
From sightless eyes I bear. 

Yet England’s mighty monarch 
Me whilom greatly honoured : 


And Princes once with pleasure 
The poet’s accent heard. 


Here in lines 2 and 3 Mr. Green mistranslates 
‘*bibk geira eirar Syn sitja mér harm,” as if 
Egill had begged the wench’s pardon and craved 
for a seat, being evidently under the impres- 
sion that sitja has something to do with sitting 
down. As a matter of fact, with the dative it 
means ‘‘to bear with,” ‘‘to put up with,” so 





that so far from cringing to the saucy scullion 
the old Viking, with ironical courtesy, begs 


‘the goddess wearing the round stones [i. e., 
stone necklace] to bear with the feebleness of 
his own round eyeballs,” harm, be it noticed, 
which Mr. Green translates ‘* sorrow,” here 
meaning a physical defect or failing. In the 
last four lines, indeed, there is nothing abso- 
lutely wrong except the gratuitous introduction 
of the word ‘* Princes”; but the translator mulcts 
the reader of the fine comparison between the 
words of the poet and the words of the giants, 
i. e., gold, the poet’s rightful meed, with which 
the stanza so nobly concludes. Surely a version 
something like the following, which we do not, 
of course, pretend to consider anything like 
perfect, at any rate better meets the require- 
ments of the case :— 

Blind about the blaze I totter, 

Beg the necklace-bearing goddess 

To forgive my failing eyeballs. 

Yet whilom the mighty monarch 

Joyed to hear my words, and sped me 

With the giants’ words rejoicing. 

Egils Saga  Skallagrimssonar, nebst den 
grisseren Gedichten Egils. Herausgegeben von 
Finnur Jénsson. ‘‘ Altnordische Saga-Biblio- 
thek,” Heft 3. (Halle, Niemeyer. )—The editors 
of the ‘‘Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek” have 
done well to include in their collection this 
useful abridged German version of Herr Finnur 
Jénsson’s critical edition of the ‘Egill Saga,’ 
published some seven years ago by the Sam- 
fund til Udgivelse af gammel Nordisk Litteratur 
of Copenhagen. Herr Jénsson’s reputation as 
one of the surest and soundest Icelandic 
scholars of the day has long been established, 
but we dcubt whether even he has done better 
editorial work than this. It is not merely that 
his scholarship is excellent. The names of at least 
half a dozen other eminent Norse scholars occur 
to us at this moment who are fully his equals in 
learning and acumen. But we know of no other 
Northern scholar so entirely free from pre- 
judice and parti pris, and it is not too much to 
say that his views as to the origin and develop- 
ment of the old Norse literature (especially as 
set forth in his magnum opus, ‘ Nordiske 
Literaturhistorie’), despite the opposition they 
have met with, commend themselves to an 
unbiassed mind as far more probable than the 
antagonistic theories of the Norwegian philo- 
logical school as represented, e.g., by Prof. 
Bugge, of Christiania, or, formerly, by that 
arch-sceptic Dr. Carl Arnold Jessen in 
his ‘ Underségelser til Nordisk Oldhistorie ’ 
and other treatises. Herr Jénsson’s stand- 
point is conservative in the best sense 
of that much abused word. He would be 
the last to maintain that the sagas tell us 
nothing but the bare truth, and would submit 
each one of them to the most searching criti- 
cism ; but at the same time he rightly protests 
against the reckless rashness of those extremists 
who refuse to accept as historical even the best 
authenticated of the sagas, and his method of 
interpretation, which proceeds mainly on in- 
ternal evidence, seems to us broader, clearer, 
and, on the whole, less open to objection than 
the more hazardous method of the purely 
philological school, some of whose pet hypo- 
theses rest almost entirely on textual emenda- 
tions or linguistic subtleties. Anyhow, the 
‘Egill Saga’ is a convenient battle-field for 
both parties. Its historical value will, of 
course, be judged very differently according 
to the standpoint taken; but that a great 
many historical data are scattered up and down 
its pages is undeniable. Roughly speaking, its 
chronology embraces nearly 150 years, extend- 
ing from about 840 to 982, and no fewer than 
four kings (three Norwegians, Harold Fairhair, 
Erik Bloodaxe, and Hako the Good, and our 
own great Athelstan, with whom the hero of the 
story was on the most intimate terms) figure 
more or less conspicuously in its pages. Geo- 
graphically, too, the saga has a very wide 
range, stretching from Iceland and the White 
Sea southwards to England and Friesland, and 





south-eastwards as far as Scania and Courland. 
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Herr Jénsson is inclined to regard such details 
as the subjugation of Norway by Harold Fair- 
hair, the dealings of Egill’s family with the 
Finn-Lapps in Finmark, and most of the ex- 
ploits of Egill in his Viking raids as absolutely 
yeracious ; but he has a keen eye also for the 
fictitious elements intermingled with the his- 
torical data, and does not minimize the difti- 
culties in the way of fixing the chronological 
sequence of events. The most egregious blunder 
of the saga, and the strongest argument against its 
historical trustworthiness, is, of course, the con- 
fusion between the great battle of Brunanburg, 
in Northumberland, where Athelstan crushed 
the Danes in 938, and the much smaller affair 
of Windune, or Vinheidr, twelve years before, 
in which Egell’s brother pérdlfr was slain while 
fighting on the side of the English. Yet, for 
all that, it is plain that, judged by the standard of 
his age, the compiler of this saga must have been 
wonderfully well informed both as an historian 
and as an antiquary ; that he was no mean critic ; 
and that on the selection and arrangement of 
his materials, especially that portion of them 
relating to the traditions of the Myramenn 
(Egill’s family), he bestowed infinite pains. 
But whatever may be thought of the ‘ Egill 
Saga ’ as an historical document, from a literary 
point of view there can only be one opinion—it 
is oneof thenoblest jewelsinthecrownof Northern 
art. In point of style it approaches as near to 
perfection as this genre admits of, while for vivid- 
ness, consistency of characterization, dramatic 
force, and technical skill it is, perhaps, superior 
to any of the other sagas. The character of 
the hero in particular is admirably drawn, and 
fascinates us irresistibly from the first. He 
contrasts very favourably with two other cele- 
brated Viking poets: his contemporary, the 
somewhat sinister Kormakr, who died fifteen 
years before him, and the venomous Gunnlaugr, 
who was born the year after his death. Like 
them, indeed, he was, in the main, a valiant 
freebooter, who regarded fighting as the chief 
business of a manly life, and vengeance as a 
religious duty—nay, the very first authentic 
verses he composed, while still a mere lad, 
express an enthusiastic longing to fare away 
with the Vikings, stand up in the prow of the 
bonny bark, and steer her straight to the 
landing-place of the merchants, there to cut 
down heaps upon heaps of men. Yet he was of 
a far nobler spirit than either Kormakr or Gunn- 
laugr. There was a playful strain in his cha- 
racter which we look for in vain in them, and 
he was infinitely more kindly. His sense of 
justice was as keen as his sense of injury; 
if his hatreds were bitter, his affections were 
intense; he was capable of the most self- 
denying, the most romantic friendships ; he 
was a devoted son, a most excellent father, and 
his pathetic lament over the dead body of his 
drowned son Béthvarr, expressed in that noble 
poem ‘Sonattorek,’ surprises, almost shocks 
one by its unlooked-for agony of tenderness 
and its touching indignation at the injustice of 
Odin in allowing such a bright young life to 
perish ingloriously. Next to his sword he valued 
most of all his gift of song, and in his old age 
(to his great regret) he died what is nowadays 
called a natural death. When, to use his own 
expressions, he tottered blindly about the hearth, 
beseeching (ironically) the goddess of the stone- 
necklaces (i.¢., the kitchen wench) to bear 
with the evil of his stony eyeballs, he amuses 
himself by good-humouredly ridiculing his own 
increasing infirmities, or comforts himself with 
the recollection of how of yore ‘the land- 
renowned king [i.e., Athelstan] used to de- 
light in the words of my songs, and delight 
me in turn with the words of the giants [i. e., a 
poetical circumlocution for ‘‘ gold ””].” 

Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer. 
Udgivne ved Sophus Bugge. Hefte II. (Chris- 
tiania, Norske Historiske Kildeskriftfond.)— 
The ancient monuments described by Prof. 
Bugge in this the second part of the older 





runic inscriptions of Norway are three, 7.e., 
the Fonnaas buckle or clasp, the Einang stone, 
and the By stone. The buckle, which is nowin 
the archeological section of the University of 
Christiania, was found at Fonnaas, in the parish 
of Upper Rendal, in 1877, about a métre below 
the surface of the ground. It is of silver, and 
weighs 215°15gr. The larger part of the front 
side is gilded and ornamented in relief; the 
raised ribs dividing it into sections are of un- 
gilt silver inlaid with niello. It was cast in 
two pieces, and on the smooth back of the 
Square upper piece are four lines of runes 
scratched in with a nail. Prof. Bugge deciphers 
these runes thus: ‘‘ Angilaskalkr Wakrs husingr 
sa ingisarbiske aih spindul tel,” which he trans- 
lates: ‘‘The Englishman Vakr’s house-thrall 
from Ingesarv owns this good nail.” The 
Fonnaas inscription is interesting for many 
reasons. To begin with, we find here a Scan- 
dinavian place-name indicated for the first time 
by a Scandinavian himself in the popular 
dialect. In the second place, it shows us what 
word was used in those days to designate a 
fibula, i. e., spindul, doubtless derived from the 
Latin spinuwla, a word, moreover, which had 
disappeared from the North in historic times in 
favour of the still living ddlkr, to which Prof. 
Bugge is inclined to give a Celtic origin, i.e., 
Irish delgj=thorn. The Einang stone was first 
made generally known in 1871 by the antiquary 
A. Lorange, and the runes inscribed upon it, 
after four very careful examinations by five 
of the ablest archzologists in Scandinavia, 
have been tentatively deciphered by Prof. Bugge 
thus: “‘dagar bar runo ti. e., runor] faihido,” 
which means: ‘‘I Dag wrote these runes.” It is 
noteworthy that the dead man in whose memory 
this stone was raised is not mentioned at all in 
the inscription. The stone at By was known to 
archeologists in the eighteenth century, and a 
MS. description of it by the antiquary G. Falch 
in 1744 is quoted by Prof. Bugge. As late as 
1856 it was used as a stepping-stone by the 
owners of By Manor, but was finally rescued 
from such vile uses and sent to the University 
of Christiania in 1866. The runic inscription 
upon it, which leaves much to be desired in the 
way of legibility, is deciphered by Prof. Bugge : 
‘‘eirilar hrorar hrorer orte pat arina u([p]t 
alai[b]u dr [i.e., dohtur] rmpr [t.e., runor] mar- 
kide bar ehar,” which, being interpreted, runs: 
‘¢*The captain of warriors, Hror Hror’s son, 
made this stone plate in memory of [his] 
daughter Aaleiv, these runes marked Kh.” 
Prof. Bugge notes as peculiar to the By inscrip- 
tion its lack of consistency and stability, the 
same rune frequently having widely different 
forms, thus pointing to the fact that the older 
runic script was at this time in its decline. The 
rune writer, who seems to have been acquainted 
with both the older and the later forms, was 
evidently bent upon recording what he had to 
say in a composite script. We have but very 
roughly indicated the bare outlines of Prof. 
Bugge’s labours in this most interesting depart- 
ment of antiquarian philology. That he has 
given nearly a hundred large quarto pages to the 
consideration of these three inscriptions alone is 
the best proof of the exhaustiveness of his 
method of investigation. As to the ability and 
acumen of his scholarship it would, of course, be 
impertinent to speak. 








BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

To the ‘*Story of the Nations” Series has 
now been added British India, by Mr. R. W. 
Frazer (Fisher Unwin). Mr. Frazer is con- 
versant with his subject, and knows how to com- 
bine breadth of treatment and terseness of 
expression with a happy selection of pertinent 
and even picturesque details. He has evidently 
spared no pains to compress into 390 pages the 
results of aclose study of the most helpful docu- 
ments, and the extent and thoroughness of his 
reading may be seen in every page, although out 





of regard for his probable readers he has wisely 
refrained from foot-notes or from references in 
the text. His obligations to Sir William 
Hunter and the ‘Rulers of India” Series 
are especially acknowledged in the preface. 
To Sir George Birdwood, Capt. Mahan, Prof. 
George Forrest, and Mr. F. C. Danvers he has 
also been indebted for ‘‘ most valuable and sug- 
gestive” guidance. It is amusing, by the way, 
to note how persistently the theory of sea-power 
has been trotted out by recent writers, as if 
Capt. Mahan had been the first to discover a 
principle long since patent to any intelligent 
reader of modern or ancient history, and written 
large over many a chapter in the story of British 
India. Literature, however, like most other 
things, will have its fashions, and just now 
people talk gravely about ‘‘sea power” and 
‘*the expansion of the British empire,” as 
though these things had not been known before 
by other names. The book opens with an 
instructive chapter on ‘‘The Early History 
of Indian Commerce,” showing how the Por- 
tuguese diverted the course of trade from the 
Mediterranean to the route round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and how they were followed 
and supplanted by the Dutch and English. 
The causes which hastened the downfall 
of the Portuguese power, and those which 
favoured the English in the struggle with 
their Dutch rivals, are traced in the chapter 
dealing with the rise of the East India 
Company. In the chapters on Robert Clive 
and Warren Hastings, Mr. Frazer does full, 
yet impartial justice to the character and 
achievements of the two men who laid and 
strengthened the foundations of our rule in 
India. His last words about Hastings are 
worth quoting :— 

“His life, his heroism, his proud reserve and 

confident assurance that all his failings and faults 
arose from a single-minded desire to carry out the 
intentions of his time, are summed up in the words 
by which he declared his own vindication, and his 
accusers’ condemnation : ‘I gave you all,and you 
have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and 
a life of impeachment.’ ”’ 
In dealing with Lord Cornwallis’s administra- 
tion Mr. Frazer shows up the weak points in 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. The 
forward policy of Lords Wellesley and Hastings 
is boldly and clearly outlined ; and some in- 
teresting pages set forth the peaceful achieve- 
ments of Lord William Bentinck. The suc- 
cesses and disasters of the first Afghan war 
are told with condensed force and vivid- 
ness ; and one of the lessons taught by the 
war is ‘‘that notwithstanding the vast distance 
of the British army from its basis, and the 
follies of its commanders, its power could not 
ultimately be resisted by any state surrounding 
its borders.” The exciting tale of the Great 
Mutiny is prefaced by a thoughtful review of 
the numerous causes which may have worked 
together in the native mind towards the explo- 
sion ultimately fired by the greased cartridge in 
1857. The last two chapters trace the subse- 
quent history of India under the Crown, and 
the moral and material progress of the people 
under British rule. The book has a respectable 
index, several maps and plans, and many helpful 
illustrations. There are some few printers’ 
errors—or are they slips of the pen ?—which 
need early correction. That famous regiment 
the 3rd Dragoons will be surprised to hear that 
they went threes about at Chilianwala. On 
p. 257 Lawrence and Havelock are made to 
change places. Again, at p. 307, Sir Colin 
Campbell is said to have seen service ‘‘in the 
American war of 1842” instead of 1812-14. 

The Indian Calendar, by R. Sewell and 
S’ankara Dikshit (Sonnenschein & Co.), is a 
valuable and accurate work that should be on 
the table of every intelligent Indian official. 
For all Oriental scholars who can work calcula- 
tions the elaborate tables with full explanations 
in the text should be of the greatest use, while 
for such as can venture on eclipses full data are 
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supplied (not, however, for lunar eclipses) in 
the appendix of tables by Dr. R. Schram, of 
Vienna. These are of really great importance 
for the ancient chronology of India, as it was 
the custom for royal grants of land inscribed on 
dated plates to be made on days when eclipses 
were due. The need of a volume as consider- 
able in size as the present is largely caused by 


the great number of eras, now as formerly, in | 
To take one case, the Hindus of Bengal | 


use. 
still use quite arbitrarily three different epochs, 


to say nothing of those introduced by other | 


religions. Art. 71 gives an excellent account 
of twenty-three different eras, but it requires 
amplification. As Nepal, not in British India, 
has been rightly included, surely the eras of 
Burma and Ceylon should have been described. 
The Parsi era, for which tables are provided in 


at least one Indian directory, has been also over- | 


looked, and is referred to incidentally only at 


p. 47. 
It is not quite easy to see the raison d’étre 


volunteers, all the militia, and all the reserves. 
Now the reserves and the militia are 
certainly not a peace establishment, but a 
war establishment in the modern scientific 
sense of the words. No doubt the term 
‘* establishment” is used in our Estimates in a 
wholly different sense, but it is not used with 
the epithet ‘‘peace” or ‘* war”; and when 
Sir R. Temple puts in the word ‘‘ peace” he 
gives a technical meaning to his phrase, which 
thus becomes entirely inaccurate. Russia, 
| indeed, has a peace establishment of a million 
; men, but no other country attains to anything 
| in the least comparable with that figure. In 
| common with all the books of reference Sir R. 
| 
| 
| 





Temple counts the cost of the British navy as 
| being that shown in the annual votes. There 
is, however, no ground whatever for the exclu- 
sion of money raised by loan. Works which 
until recently used to be paid for from Estimates 
| are now paid for from the Naval Works Loans 
| Acts of 1895 and 1896, which are to be followed 


| 
j 


of a book like Mr. G. Temple’s Glossary of | by a Naval Works Loans Bill of 1897; and 


Indian Terms (Luzac). If the author had stuck 
to his first text of ‘‘ Religion, Customs, Govern- 


ment, Land,” the result might have been more | 
satisfactory, especially if the work had been | 
made applicable to the whole of India; but he | 
has seen fit to pad it out with ‘‘ other terms | 


and words in common use”—in some cases 
amounting to random extracts from the Hin- 
dustani dictionaries. These appear to increase 
in number towards the end of the book. Now 
Hindustani is certainly not the leading language 


in the whole of the country, but only in a por- | 


tion of Northern India. It is consequently an 
error of judgment to add as appendices two 
vocabularies referring to the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. These are useful in them- 
selves, but should have been incorporated, with 
due acknowledgment, in the main work. At 


the same time the spelling might have been | 


harmonized and some redundancies excluded. 
It might be at least asked that a popular manual 


should be ‘‘ up to date ”; but the compiler takes | 
no notice of the scheme of transliteration sanc- | 
tioned by the Oriental Congress in 1894, and | 


since adopted by the leading learned and 


religious societies concerned with India ; while | 


for Indian chronology he actually refers to a 
work published in 1825. 


it may be practically useful to some, its plan 
requires modification. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Rovuttepce & Sons publish Sixty 
Years of the Queen’s Reign, by Sir Richard 
Temple, a pleasant little Jubilee handbook of 
the reign, written in a properly jubilant spirit. 
It contains in its optimism a few questionable 
statements. Great Britain is hardly controlling 
the Nile from its source to its mouth, when by 
one lease of territory—our right to lease which 
was doubtful—the Congo State was brought 
into a vast domain on the Nile, from which it 
has been expelled by France, whose expedi- 
tions are now traversing it, while by another 
lease of a smaller territory the Congo State is 
now seated on the Nile, though this latter lease 


is to the present King of the Belgians for life | 


only. The statement that for many years pro- 


posals for an Australian confederation to in- | 


clude New Zealand have been before confer- 
ences, and before the legislatures of the separate 
colonies, reyuires modification as far as New 
Zealand is concerned. New Zealand was repre- 


sented at one of the conferences, but voted | 


for a refusal, not acceptance, of the scheme ; 
and she is not represented at the present con- 
ference nor likely to be in the future. It is 
hardly accurate to say that the peace establish- 
ment of the land forces of the empire has 


been raised to a strength of about a million of | 


men. This figure cannot be reached at all, and 
can only be approached by including all the 


The book is moderate | 
in price and clearin print ; and though possibly | 


| the naval expenditure of the country is not 
accurately stated unless the amount named by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as expended 
in the year out of loans is included. 

Messrs. Kegan Pavut & Co. have issued An 
Irregular Corps in Matabeleland, by Col. Plumer, 
' a serious and well-executed volume on the Mata- 
i bele rising, which suffers by being less lively 
| than Col. Baden-Powell’s recent book, and less 

interesting, therefore, to the general public ; 
, while, on the other hand, the rising was not 
of sufficient military importance to create a large 
demand for the present book. 

The Lives of the Trowbadours. Translated 
from the Medizval Provengal, with Introductory 
| Matter and Notes, and with Specimens of their 
| Poetry rendered into English, by Ida Farnell. 
| (Nutt.)—The biographies of the troubadours 
were written at different times during the 
| thirteenth century as separate introductions to 
| the various collections of Provengal songs which 
were formed in the south of France and in 
Italy when the poetry of the troubadours was 
: on its decline. A few of those lives may be 
: traced to authors who had been personally 


; acquainted with the poets whose lives they 
| intended to narrate, and these are really his- 
torical documents; but a far greater number 
have been concocted from scanty and often erro- 
neous information, or, even worse, from such 
notions as could be gathered from the very 
songs which they pretend to explain historically. 
There is much in those compositions which is 
| mere assumption or invention. Recent re- 
searches have conclusively proved that they 
{are often misleading. This especially seems 
to be the case with the long and apparently 
| very circumstantial explanations (razos) which 
: are appended to some of the songs of Ber- 
: trand de Born. However, the biographies of the 
| troubadours have long been accepted as strictly 
: historical, and it cannot be denied that some of 
| those which are hardly better than literary for- 
' geries may be considered as charming little 
‘novels. Miss Farnell may have overrated their 
; value, but her translation will be read with 
pleasure, and does credit to her skill and learn- 
ing. She has followed the text of Mahn’s 
edition. She would probably have preferred 
, the more recent edition by M. Chabaneau (in 
vol. x. of Vaisséte’s ‘ Histoire de Languedoc,’ 
new edition) if she had known it. If we may 
venture on a very mild criticism, we wonder 
, why so many lines begin with ‘*‘ Now ”:— 
Now Guiraudon the Red was of Toulouse. 
Now Bernart of Ventadorn was of Limousin. 


There is nothing like it in the text. To 
the lives Miss Farnell has added some of the 
_ best reputed songs of the troubadours, which 
_ She has generally selected from Bartsch’s ‘ Chres- 
' tomathie.’ Here the task was not an easy one, 
inasmuch as the translation preserves, as far as 
possible, the strophic arrangement of the ori- 
‘ ginals. We believe that she has succeeded 








fairly well in rendering not only the meaning. 
but even some of the spirit of the Provencal 
songs, the few mistakes which could be pointed 
out resting, not with the translator, but with 
the texts which she has followed. Asa whole 
the little book affords pleasant reading, and can 
be recommended to those who wish to have 
some knowledge of a poetry which, in its orj- 
ginal form, is accessible but to a few scholars, 

Unper the title of A Passing World (Ward 
& Downey) Madame Belloc has collected a 
number of articles which have been evidently 
reprinted from magazines. They are pleasantly 
and intelligently written, and the spirit that 
animates them is excellent, but they cannot be 
said to be much above the level of magazine 
articles. The paper on Dr. Parr, for instance, 
only deals with some superficial aspects of his 
character, and says nothing of that important 
incident in English school history, the secession 
to Stanmore, and little of the fierce Whiggism, 
which led him in the Hundred Days to pray 
nightly for success to Napoleon and confusion 
to the Allies. One of the most interesting bits 
in the volume is the glimpse of J. A. Froude 
before the appearance of ‘The Nemesis of 
Faith,’ ‘‘ who still occasionally preached and 
did duty. ‘He never touched on doctrine, but 
his sermons were the most wonderful composi- 
tions ever heard ; Newmanish in style, but still 
quite original.’” Madame Belloc is more accu- 
rate than most ladies; yet she is not always 
exact. She implies that Carlyle wrote his ‘ Life 
of Friedrich’ before his ‘ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets’; she speaks of ‘‘General and Lady 
Washington,” and she styles Vergennes ‘the 
Prime Minister of France.” 


Machiavelli, the striking Romanes Lecture 
which Mr. Morley delivered before his old 
tutor and other dons last week, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Morley is 
rather inclined to try Machiavelli by the 
standards of our day. Machiavelli, with his 
many shortcomings, really loved his country, 
and that in the Italy of the Borgias was no 
small thing. 

Jack Hinton is the latest addition to the 
exceedingly handsome edition of Lever’s novels 
which Messrs. Downey & Co. are publishing. 


We have received the catalogues of Mr. 
Baker (theological), Mr. Dobell (interesting), 
Messrs. Dulau & Co. (two catalogues, mathe- 
matics and French), Mr. Edwards, Messrs. 
Ellis & Elvey (rare books, good), Messrs. George 
& Son, Mr. Glaisher (interesting), Mr. Higham 
(two catalogues, theological and general), Mr. 
Jeffery, Messrs. Lamley & Co., Messrs. Luzac 
& Co. (Oriental books, many from Dr. Rost’s 
library), Messrs. Maurice & Co. (good), Mr. 


Menken (two), Messrs. Myers & Co. (good), - 


Messrs. Parsons & Sons (three: engravings and 
etchings, Napoleonic portraits, and general), 
Messrs. Rimell & Son (mezzotint portraits, good), 
and Messrs. Williams & Norgate (fine-art books). 
We have also catalogues from Mr. Downing 
(two), Mr. Wilson (two, good), and Mr. Thistle- 
wood of Birmingham ; from Messrs. Fawn & 
Sons of Bristol ; from Messrs. Lupton Bros. of 
Burnley ; from Mr. Brown (good), Mr. Cameron 
(two), Mr. Clay, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis 
(interesting), and Mr. Grant, all of Edinburgh ; 
from Messrs. Kerr & Richardson and Messrs. 
MacLehose of Glasgow (remainders, good) ; from 
Messrs. Andrews & Co. of Hull; from Mr. 
Miles of Leeds ; from Mr. Murray of Leicester ; 
from Messrs. Young & Sons of Liverpool (two). 
Mr. Thorne of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Messrs. 
Thornton & Son of Oxford, Messrs. Hitchman 
& Co. of Sheffield, and Mr. Iredale of Torquay 
have also sent us their catalogues. 

From abroad we have received the catalogues 
of Mr. Nijhoff of the Hague (continental 
geography), and Mr. van Langenhuysen of 
Amsterdam (scarce books), while Messrs. Baer 
& Co. have sent us two catalogues from Frankfort 
(Byzantine empire and Greece). 
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Tae Journal of Commerce at Liverpool has 
reprinted a lecture by Mr. James Pinnock on 
Benin, profusely illustrated from photographs. 
It will be found interesting by all who are 
concerned with the west coast of Africa or with 
negro manners and customs. 

Tur house of Calmann Lévy publish Forgats 
et Proscrits, by Paul Mimande, a writer who has 
already described one French penal settlement, 
and now writes on Cayenne and its dependencies. 
He is an agreeable companion on a disagreeable 
journey, but writes with the usual French 
ferocity on the subject of the unfortunate 
criminal or victim, Capt. Dreyfus. 

We have on our table On Veldt and Farm, by 
Frances Macnab (Arnold),— Campaign in Italy, 
1796, or the Début of General Bonaparte, by 
Major Conyers Surtees (Stanford), — Trans- 
actions of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, Vol. II. 1894-5 (Wertheimer, Lea 
& Co.),—Supplementary Volume to Thermo- 
dynamics, treated with Elementary Mathematics, 
by J. Parker (Low),—A Dead Man’s Thoughts, 
by the Rev. E. Foster (Roxburghe Press), —The 
Unknown God (Redway), — Unthinkables, dis- 
cussed by F. H. Balfour (Bentley),—A Passing 
Madness, by Florence Marryat (Hutchinson),— 
Trralie’s Bushranger, by E. W. Hornung 
(Neville Beeman),—The Earth for a Dollar, by 
Roof Roofer (Gay & Bird),—wSelf Seekers, by 
André Raffalovich (Smithers), — The Cross 
beneath the Ring, by the late E. F. M. Benecke 
(Sonnenschein), — Cambridge Greek Testament 

for Schools and Colleges: The Epistle to the 
Philippians, with Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—A Five Years’ Course of Bible 
and Prayer - Book Teaching (C.E.S.S.I.), — 
The Right of Systematic Theology, by B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
The Apostolic Ministry in the Scottish Church: 
the Baird Lecture for 1827, by R. H. Story 
(Blackwood),—and Pages Choisies des Auteurs 
Contemporains: Emile Zola (Paris, Colin). Among 
New Editions we have The Prince, by N. Machia- 
velli, translated from the Italian by N. H. 
Thomson (Clarendon Press), — The Lover’s Missal, 
by Eric Mackay (Scott),— Village Sermons, First 
Series, by R. Drummond B. Rawnsley (Ellis & 
Keene),—Herbal Simples approved for Modern 
Uses of Cure, by W. T. Fernie, M.D. (Simpkin), 
—and Les Vierges aux Rochers, by G. d’An- 
nunzio, translated from the Italian by G. Hérelle 
(Paris, Lévy). Also the following Pamphlets : 
English Hexameter Verse, with a Specimen, by 
T. S. Omond (Edinburgh, Douglas),—Moods, 
their Mental and Physical Character (Churchill), 
—and Important Facts in English History, 1688- 
Pe by the Rev. G. H. Manbey (Chapman & 
all). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Amram’s (D. W.) The Jewish Law of Divorce accoiding to 
Bible and Talmud, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Assumption of Moses, translated from Latin Sixth Century 
MS., edited by R. H. Charles, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Fiske’s (A. K.) The Myths of Israel, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hawkins’s (K. L.) The Students’ Guide to the Gospels and 
Acts, cr. 8vo. 2/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Stubbs’s (Dean) Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral, 

imp. 16mo. 4/6 net. 
Poetry. 

Backward Looking: Verses Occasional and Miscellaneous, 

cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Nash’s (H. S.) Genesis of the Social Conscience, er. 8vo. 6/ 
History and Biography. 

Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S, Lee, Vol. 51, 
royal 8vo. 15/ net. 

Foster-Barham’s (A. H.) Genealogy of the Descendants of 
Roger Foster, of Northumberland, 21/ net. 

Heath’s (Admiral Sir L. G.) Letters from the Black Sea 
during the Crimean War, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Maxwell's (Sir H.) Sixty Years a Queen, 4to. 7/6 net. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) and Linton’s (Mrs.) Women Novelists of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign, 4to. 10/6 cl. 

Sykes's (F. W.) With Plumer in Matabeleland, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Allen’s (Grant) Historical Guides : Cities of Belgium, 3/6 net. 


Our Empire Atlas, with Introduction by C. P. Lucas, 6/ cl. 
Schulz (A.) and Hammar's (A.) The New Africa, 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Philology. 

Ridge’s (J. J.) Medical Temperance Dictionary, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
Science, 
Armstrong’s (Lord) Electric Movement in Air and Water, 
oblong 4to. 30/ net. 
Johnstone’s (A.) Mineralogical Geology for Students, 3/6 cl. 
Minot’s (S.) Human Embryology, 8vo. 25/ net. 
Roberts's (I. P.) The Fertility of the Land, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Thomas’s (E.) The Woodland Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Allen’s (J. L.) The Choir Invisible, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Black’s (W.) The Magic Ink, and other Tales, cheap ed. 2/6 
D’Aurevilly’s (F. A. B.) Of Dandyism and of George Brum- 
mell, trans. by D. Ainslie, 18mo. 5/ net. 
Donovan’s (D.) The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, 2/ bds. 
Earle’s (Mrs. C. W.) Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden, 7/3 
English’s (Mark) The Sorrows of a Society Woman, 3/6 cl. 
Fleming’s (G.) Little Stories about Women, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Gilchrist’s (R. M.) A Peakland Faggot, Tales told of Melton 
Folk, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Hervey’s (M. H.) David Dimsdale, M.D., er. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
Keyser’s (A.) From Jungle to Java, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Mason’s (J.) Chess Openings, er. 8vo. 2/ net. 
Robinson’s (P.) In Garden, Orchard, and Spinny, 6/ cl. 
a, a Social Questions of the Day, by an Observer, 
vo. 2/ cl. 
Twain’s (Mark) Innocents Abroad, cheap edition, er. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Kattenbusch (F.): Das apostolische Symbol, Vol. 2, Part 1, 


llm. 
Meinardus (Dr.): David Hume als Religionsphilosoph, 
1m. 60. 


Nissen (W.): Die Regelung des Klosterwesens im Rhomier- 
reiche bis zum Ende des 9 Jahrh., 2m. 
Schwartzkopff (P.): Die Irrtumslosigkeit Jesu Christi u. 
der christliche Glaube, 2m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Benoit (F.): L’Art Frangais sous la Révolution et "Empire, 


r. 
Meissner (F. H.): Tiepolo, 3m. 
Music and the Dram1, 
Granges (C. M. des): Geoffroy et la Critique Dramatique 
sous le Consulat et l’Empire, 7fr. 50. 
Jacobsthal (G.): Die chromatische Alteration im liturgischen 
Gesang der abendlindischen Kirche, 14m. 
History and Biography. 
Fauth (F.): Dr. Martin Luther’s Leben, 5m. 
Lebugeur (P.): Histoire de Philippe le Long, Roi de France, 
Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Le Querdec (Y.): Le Journal d’un Evéque: Part 2, Aprés le 
Concordat, 3fr. 50. ; 
Mottaz (E.): Stanislas Poniatowski et Maurice Glayre, 
Correspondance relative aux Partages de la Pologne, 
3fr. 50. 
Ollivier (E.): L’Empire Libéral: Vol. 2, Napoléon III. et le 
Coup @’Etat, 3fr. 50. 
Pellenc (Capitaine): Les Italiens en Afrique, 5fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Brandt (M. v.): Ostasiatische Fragen, China, Japan, Korea, 
7m. 


Philology. 

Jeblitschka (H.): Ttirkische Konversations - Grammatik 
nebst e. Einfiihrung in den tiirkischen Epistolarstil, 
Schiiissel, 3m. 

Science. 
Autenrieth (W.): Qualitative chemische Analyse, 3m. 
General Literature. 

Bovet (M. A. de): Parole Jurée, 3fr. 50. 

Cantacuzéne-Altiéri (Princesse O.): Responsable, 3fr. 50. 

Charpentier (A.): L’Initiateur, 3fr. 50. 

Daudet (L.): La Flamme et l'‘Ombre, 3fr. 50. 

Drault (J.) : Un Aieul de Chapuzot, 3fr. 

Leroy-Beaulieu (A.) : Etudes Russes et Européennes, 3fr, 50. 

Marga : Inconsolée, 3fr. 50. 

Maurceley (B. de): Amour et Gloire, 3fr. 50. 

Prévost (M.): Derniéres Lettres de Femmes, 3fr, 50. 

Sales (P.): Abandonnées, 3fr. 50. 

Silvestre (A.): Au Fil du Rire, 3fr. 50. 

Stéphane: Une Race, 3fr. 50. 

Witt (Madame G. de): Pages Choisies de Guizot, 3fr. 50. 








LITERARY EXPENSES IN ST. MARGARET'S, WEST- 

MINSTER, THROUGH REFORMATION TIMES. 

THE important historical information given in 
the accounts of the churchwardens of St. Mar- 
garet’s becomes all the more valuable when 
classified into consecutive lines of thought. It 
seems, therefore, worth while separately to note 
the rapid changes in religion and education, as 
expressed by the expenditure on literature and 
its adjuncts during eighty years of these 
interesting records, commencing with 1530 to 
1532, when William Russell and Thomas 
Cloudesley, churchwardens, ‘‘ payd for a pryk- 
song book xxd.” The next wardens ‘‘ payd 
for the covering of the pryk-song book iis.” 
Passing over the regular items of quires of 
paper for their ‘‘ particular book,” and of parch- 
ment for their ‘‘ general book,” we find little 
worth notice till Thurston Amere and William 
Combes (1538-40) in their first year ‘‘ payd for 
a book to registre the names of the buryalls, 





Burnand’s (F. C.) The Z Z G, or Zig-Zag Guide to the 
Kentish Coast, illus. by Phil May, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Weddynges, and Christeninges, iis.” The 


injunctions of Cranmer and Cromwell, ordaining 
that the Bible in English should be set up in 
churches, that a sermon should be preached at 
least every quarter, and that a register book be 
kept safe in a chest with two locks, were only 
dated October 11th, 1538. St. Margaret’s is one 
of the few churches whose registers date back 
to this period. In their second year these 
wardens ‘‘ payd for the halfe parte of the Bybell 
accordingly after the king’s injuncions ixs. ixd. 
Item, paid for a desk for the Bybell iiis. viiid.” 
Among the ‘‘foren payments” are repairs to 
the organ ; and for ‘‘ two hympnalls for the same, 
lis. viiid.”’ 

The ‘‘accompt of Robert Smalwood, gent, 
and William Heynings, grome of the king’s 
most honourable chamber ” (1540-42), mentions 
the purchase of a ‘‘ book for the pewes of free- 
men, xid.” John Kenet and Thomas Massey 
(36-38 Hen. VIIT.), amid the ‘‘ foren payments 
of the first yere, payd for vi. Bookes of the 
Lattony in Englyshe xviiid.” Nicholas Ellys 
and Richard Dod (38 Hen. VIII. to 2 Ed. VI.) 
record the dirge for Henry and the contribu- 
tions to his funeral, and in their second year 
“payed in Christmas quarter to Goodman Beyton 
for makyng of the stone in the body of the 
churche for the priest to declare the pistolls and 
gospells, iis...... To Thomas Stokedale for xxxv. ells 
of clothe for the fronte of the Rode Lofte where 
as the x. commandements be wrytten, price of the 
ell viiid., xxiiis. iiiid...... To him that dyd wryght 
the said x. commandements and for the drynkynge, 
Ixvis. ixd. Also payd for the hanging of the same 
clothe, vs. iid. Also payd for a Byble for to rede the 
pystell and the gospel, xs. Also payd for ij. wayscotte 
bords for the hie Alter, xijd. Also payd for the 
wryghtynge of the Scriptures upon the same bord:, 
v8. 


Richard Babbye and John Buckherde (2 to 
4 Ed. VI.) in the first year ‘‘ payd for the half 
pte of the paphyrice of Erasmus the xth August, 
vs.” After Christmas they bought ‘ viii. 


salters in Englishe, xiiis. iiijd.” ‘* Also 
payd to MHansforthe for the Inventory 
that was delivered to the Kyngs Com- 


myssioners, iiis. viiid.” In the second year, 
for some purpose or other they ‘‘paid for 
searching of the records in the King’s 
Exchequer, iis. vd....... To Nicholas Poole for 
wryttyng and prykynge of songs for the Quyer, 
iis. iiijd...... To William Curlewe for mendynge 
of divers pewes that were broken when Doctor 
Lattymer dyd preache, xviiid.” In_ their 
‘*Forren payments ” they ‘‘ payd for iiij. books 
of the Service in the Church, xvid...... To Nicolas 
Poole for pryking of divers songs, iiis. iiiid. 
Also payd for the taking up of the foundation 
of the Crosse at the west door, viiid.” 

Thomas Duftield and John Curtesse (4 to 
6 Ed. VI.) note an energetic sale of tabernacles 
and Popish ornaments, and the introduction of 
a Communion table and Communion cups after 
the Protestant fashion :— 

“ Also payde to a Carpenter for a dayes workynge 
to set up the Skaffolde for hym that dyd wryght 
the vi. chapter of St. John’s Gospell in the quire, 
viiid...... For nailes for the same, iiid......To hym that 
did paynte and wryghte the vi. chapter of Saynt 
John’s Gospel in ye quyre, xls......To hym for 
wrytynge of certain chapitres more in the quyre 
as appereth, xiiis. iiijd......Also paid to him for 
wrytynge and trymynge of the north yle and the 
sowthe yle, iiil. ixs. viiid......Also payde for the 
makyng of our Bill to put in at the Bishopp’s visi- 
tacyon, iiijd...... For a boke of the Artycles, ijd...... 
For a supplicacyon that was put to Mr. Chanceloure 
of the Augmentation for his patent, iis.” 


Nicholas Ludforde and Rychard Castell 
occupy the responsible position from 6 Ed. VI. 
to 1 Mary, and before any notice of change of 
sovereign their entries go straight on from 
Protestantism to the old faith :— 

“ Also payd to Mr. Curate and Nicholas Poole for 
makynge the Book of Church goods to be presented 
to the Kinges commyssioners and for the paynes 
they toke abowte it, that is to say to Mr. Curate 
iiis. iiiid., and to Nicholas Poole vis. viiid...... For 
two Communion Bookes, viis. iiiid...... For the 
pullpit where the Curate and the Clark did reade 
the chapitres at servis tyme, xiiis. iiiid...... Also payd 





for an ymnall and a processionall, iiijs......For lii. 
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great Antiphoners, i}. grayles, and a masse book 
e 


xlixe......For an ow hogeate, a@ masse book, and 
@ processional! and an owlde Antyphoner, xiis......To 
John Bray for the new trimming of an Antiphoner, 
ijs. Also payde fora Supplicacion to the Queen’s 
majesty for the Church goods, ijs......For a copie of 
the Instructions geven by the commissioners to Mr. 
Smallwood and others for the Church goods, vid.” 


William Pampion and John Bray (1 Mary to 
land 2 Philip and Mary) early in their office 
poy ‘*to a painter for washing owte of the 

kripture from off the hie Altar table, xiid...... 
To Wyer for new byndynge of a mansel and a 
processionall, xiid.” The next churchwardens 
‘* payd for making of a Serplis of the cloth that 
hung before the Rode loft, wrytten with the 
Commandements, iis.” 

Richard Hodges and Robert Davys, church- 
wardens from 4 and 5 Philip and Mary to 2 Eliza- 
beth, move also unostentatiously back to Protes- 
tantism ; for in their second year they 


“ payd fora Bybill and a paraphrase, xvis...... Fora 
Comunion Booke bounde in Parchmine, vis. Item, 
paid for a book of the names of all such persons as 
were buried within the Parish from mydsomer day 
in Anno domini 1558 until mydsommer day in the year 
1559, delyvered to the vysytors, iis...... ¥ tem, for a 
chaine and two stapulles for the paraphrase, xd.” 


John Skonner and John Hunter (2 to 4 
Elizabeth) in their first year paid for 


‘a quire of paper, iiiid....... A Psalter for the Quyre, 
Xviiid....... For byndynge a Communion booke, xiid. 
seston For a Quyre of paper and for setting the same in 
the Register booke, vid....... For a new Calendar set 
for the order of our Servys in the Church, iiiid 


For a paper with the x. commandments, xvid.” 


In their second year they “ payde for a Bill to 
the Commissioners of concealed lands, viiid 
and for a Communion Book, iiiis.” 

William Worley and William Stanton (4-6 
Elizabeth) 


“ payd for 4 qr bookes of psalmes in meeter for the 
quyer, iiiis. viiid....... To Nycholas Poole for the 
prykynge of two bookes with Te Deum Laudamus 
for the Quyre, xd....... For 2 bookes of meeter Psalms 
of the gretest volume for the quyer bought by Poole, 
iis. viiid....... For a quire of paper for the making of 
a certificate of strangers, iiiid....... For a Book of the 
Queene’s Maties injunctions, vid......A quire of paper 
for a book of clerk’s wages, iiiid...... For 4 qr songe 
bookes for the service of God in the same churche, 
vs......For 4 qr bookes of service for the cessing of 
warres, xvid...... For 4 qr books of prayer to God for 
the cessing of the plague, viiid...... To a Booke 
bynder for newe byndynge and mendynge of sondrie 
places of the Bible, iiis...... For a quier of paper for 
the clerke to make weekely certificates unto the 
Court of all Burials and cristenings, iiijd......To 
Christopher Robinson for a copy of Edmond Wilgres 
bill signed under the hand of Mr. Argall, iiis. iiiid,” 


William Spencer and John Fisher (1564-66) 
“‘payd for two quyer of paper, viiid......For one 
_ of ynke, viiid...... For two paddelocks for the 

egister cheaste, xvid...... For 2 Psalme books for 
the Quyer, iiiis...... Item, payd to Mr, Archdeacon’s 
man for writing a book of articles, xiid. For two 
Psalme Bookes for the quyer, iiiis. Fora quire of 
paper for certificates, iiiid......For writing a book for 
the collectors, xd...... For two books of Prayers, iid.” 


Richard Gybbes and Roger Boseley (1566- 
1568) in their second year paid 
“for a Book of the Queen’s Injuncions, iiiid....... 
For a book of Homilies, iiis....... For two books of 
prayers set out by the Bysshope of Canterbury to 
be redd Sondaies, Wedensdaies and Fridaies, vid....... 
For a certificate made of all the strangers within 
the parish, vid. For one book of Homelyes and 
another book called a protestation, xiid,” 


John Jennens and Richard Garradd (1568- 
1570) 


‘‘ payd for byndyng and new covering of the Bybell, 
vis. viiid.......For the writing of a book for the 
Queen’s majesties commissioners for armes, xiid. 
peers For writing of a booke to Mr. Latimer of 
articles, xiid.” 


George Brighte and Nicholas Corne (1570- 
1572) 

‘*payd for a new booke of the Queen's Majesties 
Injuncons, iiijd....... For a plott of the church 
drawn out in parchment, xxd.......Payd to the 
Register for entering our book of presentments 
when we delivered up the same, iiiid.” 


Thomas Clerke and Andrew Holborne (1572- 
1574) 


je ereeee 





“ payd for a new Regyster book for to wryte in the 
names of every buryall, crystening, and marryage 
that is in the parishe, vs....... For 3 new books of 
common prayers set owt by the Bishop, vid....... For 
writing a copy of the Artycles, iiijd.” 

John Wheler and Edward Taylor (1574-76) 
‘*payd for a coppy of the Artycles gyven by the 
vysytors to the sworn men to enquire of, iis, 
Item, payd for a new Byble of the largest volume, 
XXViiis. 

Davy Rogers and John Ryall (1576-77) 

“ payd for tow iron chaynes for the tow paraphrases 
of Erasmus, js. Item, payd fur making, writinge, and 
drawing out of the lease of St. Ann’s Chapell to 
laye wood in for the poor, vs. viiid.” 

John Ryall dies, and his place is taken next 

year by John Fyssher, and he and Davy Rogers 
continue in office till 1580, but spend nothing 
on literature worth noting. Thomas Wharton 
and John Lovadge (1580-82) in the latter year 
‘‘payd for an abridgment of the Statutes to 
remain in the Church, ixs.” Morris Pickering 
and John Priest (1586-88) 
‘‘payd for a Communion Booke, viis. Item, 
payd for an Houer glasse, iiiid. Item, payde for 
three Psalter bookes, vs. Item, payd fora lace for 
a register for the Communion Booke, vid. Item, 
payd to Robert Jones for wrytynge of certayne 
duties ordered by the consentes of the Parish, and 
for wrytynge the names of the pore people of Mr. 
Cornellis his almes howses, xiid. Item, payd for 
three books of prayers for the Queenes Matic, vid, 
Item, payd for a Boke of Injuncions, iiiid. Item, 
payd to Mr. Price for two bookes of prayers for the 
Queenes Majesties daye, vid. Item, payd for a backe 
and cheste for a writting table, iis. Item, payd to 
the joyner for making a Table wherein are sett the 
names of all such that payde in every ward towards 
the Statute of Westminster, and for wrytyng of the 
same table, iis. viiid.” 

Thomas Cooper and Richard Ireland (1588-90) 
in their first year 
“ payd for the wrytyng of a copy of Mr. Warnham’s 
will, vid. Item, payd for two prayerbooks, when 
the Spanisshe Fleete was upon the narrow Seas, iiid. 
Item, payd for mending the Table of the Tenn 
Commandments that hangeth over the Communion 
table, iis. Item, payd for making of the Indentures 
=" Baron Southerton and the Churchwardens, 
xd. 

William Towe and Cuthbert Lyne (1590- 

1592) 
‘*payd to Thomas Collins for drawing certen articles 
of agreement for the benefit of the Church, and 
after for ingrossing them into the Register Booke, 
iiiis. 

Marmaduke Servaunt and Thomas Cole were 
in office in the years 1592-94, but this being 
plague time, there is little that has a literary 
bearing. 

William Goddard and George Waites (1594- 
1596) record in their first year the item, 

‘*Geven to Mr. Fletcher, a precher who preached 
the 4 of August, being Sonday in the afternoon, by 
consent of such of the vestry as were present at 
that sermon, vs. Item, spent upon Mr. Fletcher 
the preacher at an other tyme after his sermon 
ended, iiijd.” ; 
and in their second year, 

‘Item, geven to Jhon Crewonne, alias Foke, a 
pore scoller borne in this parish, after a sermon by 
him made in this church, by consent of such of the 
vestry as were present at that sermon, xxs.” 

Roger Darly and Samuel Haselwood (1596- 
1598) enter, ‘‘ Item, for a prayer book, 1d.” In 
their second year, ‘‘for a Comunion Book and 
a Psalter book bothe embossed, viiis. iiiid. 
Item, for a praier book, iid.” Henry Weather- 
field and William Man (1598-1600) record, 
‘‘Ttem, geven to Mr. Ailworthe for preaching 
on Easter day, xs. Item, payd for a service 
book, iiis.” 

In the period between 1602 and 1604 occurs 
another plague ; but on ‘‘the 24th March payd 
for four books, xvid.,” that is, on the date of 
Elizabeth’s death and James’s accession. 

William Carter and John Butcher (1604-6) 
head their pages with decorations and a motto, 
‘*Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 
After November 5th, 1605, they 
‘*payd for three sy | books, xitd. Item, to Thomas 
Collins, scrivener, for drawing and engrossing an 
abstract to be delivered to the Justices, xs. 


I Item, 
for an Almanack, id.”’; 











and they seem to have their almanacs regularly 
after this. Between 1608 and 1610 they paid 
‘to Mr. Burte the preacher for three sermons, 
xxs. Item, for four Seales of Common Prayer, 
xixs.” On August 5th, 1611, was 

‘*payd for a paper booke of two qu i 
“sani, for ae Tonten to register p= ds a 
them that are to be buried under everie peine, and 
for other paper to be spent about other busineses, 
and for boat-hier furthe and back, iis. xd. Item, paid 
for two hundred leaves of parchment and for ruling 
and binding of the same, at iiid. the leafe, to 
Registre the Cristenynges, buryinges, and wed- 
dynges therein, Is.” 

This is probably the second register, still pre- 
served in the church. 

“Item, payd unto the preacher for a sermon 
made the v of August, vis, viiid.” 

That would probably be in remembrance of the 
Gowrie conspiracy, keenly remembered by 
James. 

“Fora sermon made the xvii" of August, vis. viiid, 
Item, 7 hy to the preacher for a sermon made more, 
vis. vilid. Item, payd to John Roade for wrytynge 
the names of all such persons as were ocamaied for 
not receiving of the holy Comunion at Easter last 
past, 1611, iiijd.” 

With the new edition of the Bible published 
in 1610-11, and with the comparative per- 
manence of creed and custom that has since 
prevailed, the churchwardens’ accounts become 
less important to the student of the religious 
changes during the four reigns. Each point 
may seem trifling in itself, but all fit into many 
other records, and help to piece together and 
make clearer the pictures of the past. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








A NEW ARABIC DICTIONARY. 


Mr. Socrates Sprro, of Cairo, has issued a 
specimen sheet of a new ‘English - Arabic 
Vocabulary of the Modern and _ Colloquial 
Arabic of Egypt,’ which will form the counter- 
part of his ‘ Arabic-English Vocabulary’ pub- 
lished a year or so ago. Mr. Spiro’s familiarity 
with the spoken dialects should enable him to 

roduce a useful book, and one which, it cannot 

e denied, is much wanted ; but he hardly does 
himself justice in the specimen sheet, which 
it is to be hoped is not to be taken as repre- 
sentative of the whole. The collocation of 
meanings and phrases appears to be singularly 
unhappy. Who, for example, would look for 
‘*a house ” under the article ‘* A”? Of course 
what Mr. Spiro means to illustrate is that there 
is no indefinite article in Arabic, and that beyt 
(which he spells ‘‘ bét ” in the German fashion) 
means both ‘*‘house” and ‘‘a house.” But he 
ought to explain this in a brief grammatical 
introduction; and at least, if he gives beyt as 
meaning ‘‘a house,” he should not add beyt 
wahid as a synonymous form, when it means 
definitely ‘‘a single house.” Nor should he go 
on with mara wdhda for ‘‘a woman,” without 
the simple form mara. Then he prints the th 
in thaldtha as t, merely because it is so pro- 
nounced (but not so written) in the abominable 
dialect which Egyptians call Arabic. Other 
blemishes occur on the very first page. For 
example, ‘‘alif, bé, té” are printed as the 
equivalent of our A B O, instead of 
the proper term Abjad. The J in el- 
kursy is absurdly assimilated to the k (‘ek- 
kursy”). The Arabic for water is transliterated 
“‘ mayia ” instead of méya. The dotted final h 
is generally, but not uniformly, deprived of its 
dots. The objectionable use of y for the pro- 
longed kesr as well as for the yé produces such 
a form as tasyyb; yet in the very same column 
we have wiqyia, which, according to Mr. Spiro’s 
system, should be wiqyya (or rather uqyya, we 
believe the commoner form). It would be curious 
to hear the average subaltern, newly commis- 
sioned in the Egyptian army, try to pronounce 
these words. Mr. Spiro has a special affection, 


it would seem, for the vowel kesr: he writes 
““widi” for wudu, ‘‘filfis” for fulds, ‘‘dihtl” 
for dakhdl, ‘‘ wikala” for wekdla, ‘‘gidid” for 
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qedid, &c. Again, we have always heard the 
phrase by which he renders ‘‘adieu” spoken 
as ma‘ es-seldém, not ‘‘selama”; and rath is 
certainly not pronounced ‘“‘rayih.” Among 
many singular meanings, we note that ‘‘ above- 
sround ” is rendered in three ways, one of which 
is tayyib. Itis worth while to call attention to 
these defects in the hope that it is not too late 
for Mr. Spiro to revise what ought to be a 
serviceable work if only it is carried out with 
adequate care. Nothing, indeed, can reconcile 
us to his mode of transliteration, which is 
wholly unsuited to ordinary English learners, 
nor do we agree with some admirers of the 
Muayyad press. The typography strikes us as 
inferior. Still, much may be done before the 
book appears in its final form, and we wish Mr. 
Spiro all success in his difficult task. 








JUNIUS’S EDITION OF CHAUCER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ReceNnTtLy, while seeking material for an 
account of the life and work of that wonderful 
seventeenth century English scholar Franciscus 
Junius (1589-1677), there came to light a fact 
which is of some interest and importance to 
the history of English scholarship, namely, 
that in the latter part of his life Junius pre- 
pared an edition of Chaucer’s works, comparing 
favourably, in respect to its completeness and 
thoroughness, with the best modern ones, and 
containing a vast deal of material of permanent 
value. 

That this work has been so entirely over- 
looked hitherto is due to an unfortunate acci- 
dent which has separated from one another the 
two volumes containing the results of his labours 
on the text and language of Chaucer. The first 
part consists of an elaborately annotated copy 
of Speght’s edition (1598) of Chaucer’s works, 
now among the Junius MSS. in the Bodleian. 
This has never been described, so far as I know, 
save in the brief entry concerning it in the 
Bodley Catalogue, which states the fact that it 
contains notes by Junius. The second part is 
found in a large quarto in the same collection, 
filled with slips in Junius’s handwriting, and 
erroneously entitled ‘Dictionarium Veteris Lin- 
gue Anglicans.’ The references in this dic- 
tionary are adapted to the system of notation 
used by Junius in the copy of Speght’s Chaucer 
just referred to, so that there can be no doubt 
that the two volumes belong together. Wanley 
knew this (‘ Catalogus,’ 1705, p. 102), but does 
not describe the glossary correctly when he says 
that the words beginning with A are wanting. 
Since his time, however, the two volumes have 
been separated, probably because of the mistake 
in the binder’s title on the glossary, and they 
are now (I think for the first time) brought 
together in their proper connexion. 

The work itself contains internal evidence that 
Junius wrote or planned a third part to contain 
supplementary notes and complete the edition. 
For, besides the elaborate system of cross- 
reference, the citations of parallel forms of 
expression from classic and medizeval writers, 
and the corrections and emendations to 
Speght’s text, the book contains the words 
“Vid. Annotat.” written opposite to such 
passages as need something more than an 
explanation of their language to make them 
clear. But such a set of notes is not extant, so 
far as can be learned. A careful search through 
all the Junius MSS., which Bodley’s librarian 
kindly permitted me to make, failed to disclose 
anything more than the few stray leaves fixed 
into the part already described. 

The two parts of the edition which are left to 
us, however, are sufficient to show how great is 
the loss that Chaucer study has suffered in not 
having begun with Junius’s work in the seven- 
teenth century. For the greater part of his 
investigations, concerning as they do the facts 
and not theories of Chaucer interpretation, have 
@ permanent value as well as an historic interest. 





As to the extent of the notes, they cover 
pretty evenly the entire contents of the volume 
in which they are found, excepting the prose 
parts, which are annotated but sparingly. An 
average page of text contains thirty-seven. An 
idea of their character and scope can be formed 
from those given below. The glossary contains 
about three-fourths as many entries as Prof. 
Skeat’s larger edition does, but covers, of 
course, a different ground. The text-emenda- 
tions concern themselves largely with the 
correction of the misprints found in Speght’s 
edition, and do not seem to be based on any 
additional MS. evidence. 

The other notes, written mainly in Latin, 
can be divided into three classes. Of those 
which concern the interpretation of particular 
words, the following is a typical example. (I 
supply modern references and text from Prof. 
Skeat’s edition.) It is on ‘Knight’s Tale,’ 
A, 2290 :— 

‘* A crowne of grene oke unseryall (early edd.). 
Lege ceriall, for cerrus is a kind of tree like an oke 
and berith maste ; vide Plinium (16, 5, 6).” 
For such explanations the reader is often referred 
to Junius’s ‘Etymologicum Anglicanum,’ in 
which many Chaucer passages are interpreted. 

Those which refer to Chaucer’s phraseology 
are the most numerous and valuable, and have 
evidently been prepared with the most pains- 
taking care. They are nearly always apposite 
and illuminating; e.g., the note on ‘Man of 
Lawes Tale,’ B, 323, when it has been expanded, 
is :— 

“The moder of the sowdan, welle of vyces. 

Cf. ‘Squire’s Tale,’ F, 505 :— 

That semed welle of all gentillesse. 
‘Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ D, 107 :— 

But Crist, that of perfecioun is welle. 
‘Prioresses Tale,’ B, 1846 :— 

This welle of mercy, Cristes moder swete. 
‘Troilus,’ I. 873 :— 

And seyde, ‘ allas of al my wo the welle. 
‘Troilus,’ II. 178 :— 

that is of worthinesse welle. 
‘ Troilus,’ II. 841 :— 

as he that is the welle of worthinesse, 
‘ Troilus, ITI. 1472 :- 

My lady right and of my wele or wo 

The welle and rote. 
‘Troilus,’ V. 1330 :— 

of wele and wo my welle. 
‘Troilus,’ V. 1565 :— 

That next him was of worthinesse welle.” 

Or take another from the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ 
A, 1761 :— 

‘* For pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 
Cf. ‘ Man of Lawes Tale,’ B, 660 :— 
As gentil herte is fulfild of pitee. 
‘Squieres Tale,’ F, 479 :— 
That pitie renneth sone in gentil herte. 
‘The Marchantes Tale,’ E, 1986 :— 


Lo pitee renneth sone in gentle herte. 
‘ Prologue to Leg. of G. W.’ (491) 503 :— 
But pitee renneth sone in gentil herte.” 
Another class of notes deals with citations of 
parallels from classic and medizval writers, 
which often throw fresh light on the passages to 
which they refer. As, for instance, the note on 
‘Miller’s Tale,’ A, 3227-30 :— 
** He knew nat Catoun, for his wit was rude, 
That bad man sholde wedde his similitude 
For youthe and elde is often at debaat. 
Cf, Solon apud Ausonium (v. Wo6lfflin, ‘ Publilii 
Syri Sententiz,’ p. 151) :— 
Par pari jugatur conjux; quicquid impar dissidet. ” 
Or that to ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ A, 1798-9 :— 
** Now loketh, is not that an heigh folye ? 
Who may been a fool, but if he love? 
Cf. Mimi iambus P. Syri (‘P. Syri Sententiz,’ 
ed, Wolfflin, 15) :— 
Amans quid cupiat scit, quid sapiat non videt, 
Plautus, ‘ Pseudol.,’ Act I. se. iii. :— 
Non jucundum est nisi amans facit stulta.” 
Or the one on ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ A, 2448 :— 
*« In elde is bothe wisdom and usage. 
Cf, Ovid, ‘ Met,’ vi. 29 :— 
Serus venit usus ab annis.” 
That this whole work was the fruit of Junius’s 
riper years is shown by his citations from 
Vossius’s ‘ Etymologicum Linguee Latins ’ and 





his own ‘Etymologicum Anglicanum,’ though 
the latter was not published until after his 
death. He also frequently refers to a similar 
work of his on Gawin Douglas’s translation of 
Vergil’s Aneid that is still extant among the 
Junius MSS. in the Bodleian. 

It will be a pity if some means is not found 
to make this material available to modern 
scholarship. Marx LIDDELL. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. WiritAm AncErsTern’s death on 
the 31st ult. removes the last of those who 
were on terms of close personal friendship 
with Madame d’Arblay. Mr. Angerstein’s 
mother was a daughter of Mr. Locke, of 
Norbury Park, where Madame d’Arblay 
(as readers of the ‘ Diary’ will remember) 
was a frequent visitor, and after her mar- 
riage she resided within easy distance of 
Mr. Locke’s place. Mr. Angerstein was 
born in 1811, and from his earliest child- 
hood till Madame d’Arblay’s death, in 
January, 1840, he was frequently in her 
society, and, like all the other members of 
his family, he had a very great regard and 
admiration for the author of ‘ Evelina.’ On 
one of the last occasions that we had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Angerstein the con- 
versation turned to Madame d’Arblay, and 
he complained strongly of the inaccurate 
description of his old friend’s habits and 
mode of life given in Sir Henry Holland’s 
‘ Memoirs.’ 


THE new volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ to be published on 
June 26th, extends from Scoffin to Sheares. 
Besides the article on Shakspeare by Mr. 
Sidney Lee, which we mentioned last week, 
the volume contains memoirs of Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, by Mr. Paul Waterhouse ; 
James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, by Dr. 
A. W. Ward; John Scott, first Earl of 
Eldon, by Mr. J. M. Rigg; Michael Scott, 
the reputed magician, by Sheriff Mackay; 
Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; 
William Scott, Lord Stowell, by Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton; John Scotus or Erigena, the 
philosopher, by Mr. R. L. Poole ; George 
Julius Poulett Scrope and Adam Sedgwick, 
the geologists, by the Rev. Prof. Bonney ; 
Richard le Scrope, Archbishop of York, by 
Mr. James Tait; Archbishop Secker, by 
Canon Overton; Sir John Robert Seeley, 
by Prof. Prothero; Prideaux John Selby, 
the naturalist, by Dr. W. Selby Church; 
John Selden, by the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry ; Alexander Selkirk and Thomas Shad- 
well, by Mr. G. A. Aitken; Elkanah Settle, 
by Mr. Thomas Seccombe; Joseph Severn, 
the artist, by Dr. Richard Garnett; Anna 
Seward, by Miss Elizabeth Lee; Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector, 
by Mr. A. F. Pollard ; Frederick Beauchamp 
Seymour, Lord Alcester, by Prof. Laughton ; 
Robert Seymour, the book illustrator, by 
Mr. G. S. Layard; James Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, by Mr. T. F. Hen- 
derson; Sir John George Shaw-Lefevre, by 
Mr. C. Alexander Harris; Nicholas Shaxton, 
Bishop of Salisbury, by Mr. James Gairdner; 
and John Sheares, United Irishman, by Mr. 
Robert Dunlop. 


Mr. Georce Smiru is going to give a 
dinner early in July to the contributors to 
celebrate the completion of the list of names 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
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It will take place in the Whitehall Rooms 
of the Métropole. 

A parer will be read at the meoting of 
the Royal Historical Society on the 17th 
inst. by the Oxford Regius Professor of 
History upon a long neglected subject. 
Probably no State institution has ever 
exerted such a widespread influence upon 
historical studies as the French Ecole des 
Chartes, and the desirability of a similar 
establishment in this country for the sys- 
tematic study of paleography and diplo- 
matics will form the subject of Prof. York 
Powell’s address to the Royal Historical 
Society. 

Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons will shortly 
publish the first series of Prof. Tiele’s 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, under the title 
of ‘The Science of Religion in its Historical 
Development.’ The volume will treat of 
the morphological part of that science. The 
action brought by Dr. Hastie against the 
learned professor has been withdrawn, a 
compromise having been effected between 
the irate theologians. 

Two of the Welsh counties, namely 
Monmouth and Pembroke, will be shortly 
provided with bibliographies. That for 
Monmouthshire is compiled by Mr. W. 
Haines, of Abergavenny, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Woodall & Co., of Oswestry. 
The other is by Mr. Henry Owen, the editor 
of Owen’s ‘Pembrokeshire’; it is being 
appropriately printed within the county 
itself, at Fishguard, and will be issued in 
connexion with the Archeological Survey 
of Pembrokeshire, which is now being 
carried out under the auspices of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association. 


A psrBiiocRAPHY of all works either 
written in Welsh or relating to Wales, pub- 
lished within the nineteenth century, has 
also been prepared by Mr. Charles Ashton 
for the National Eisteddfod Association, but 
its publication will be deferred till after the 
close of the century, so that the whole period 
may be covered by it. 


TueE discontinuance by the Welsh Univer- 
sity Colleges of special courses for the London 
matriculation is coincident with a notable 
increase of matriculants in the University 
of Wales. They number this year 425, 
nearly five times as many as in 1895. 


Tue rejection of the proposals of the 
Educational Board of the Diocese of Lincoln, 
which would have made the association of 
schools coextensive with the county, is of 
evilomen. The plan was supported by the 
Dean and the Chapter. Indeed, the only 
clergyman of any note who joined the 
Bishop in opposing them was Canon Over- 
ton. The meeting was much disturbed by 
the noisy conduct of sundry literates, who 
tried to shout down Lord Heneage, the 
Dean, the Chancellor, and all who advocated 
the Board scheme. 


Messrs. SorHesy, WILKInson & HopcE 
are going to follow the example of Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, and sell a collection of 
ex-libris on Friday and Saturday next. It 
is that formed by Col. Havelock. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
Edward Manwaring Baines, one of the 
managing directors of Edward Baines & 
Sons, Limited, the proprietors of the Leeds 
Mercury, and the oldest surviving repre- 





sentative of the firm of Edward Baines & 
Sons. 

Dr. Lupwie Hrrzet, who has been Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of Berne for many 
years, died on June Ist. He belonged 
to the old Zurich patrician family of the 
Hirzels, which has given several eminent 
scholars to Switzerland and Germany, and 
of which the late Salomon Hirzel, the well- 
known Leipzig publisher and ‘ Goethe- 
forscher,”” was also a member. Ludwig 
Hirzel, who was born at Zurich in 1839, 
studied successively at the universities of 
Zurich, Jena, and Berlin. He published a 
series of contributions to Goethe literature, 
especially on Goethe’s relations to Zurich 
and the Swiss, and continued Salomon 
Hirzel’s catalogue of a Goethe library (1761 
to 1874), which he brought down to the 
year 1884. In 1882 he wrote an exhaustive 
biography of Albrecht von Haller, and edited 
a new edition of Haller’s ‘Poems.’ In the 
next year he published Haller’s journals of 
his travels in England, Holland, and 
Germany from 1723 to 1727. 








SCIENCE 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, continues 
his geographical works in Volume IV., Parts I. 
and II. (which are really two volumes), of his 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
dealing with South and East Africa, Part I. 
being the historical volume, for which we have 
nothing but praise, and Part II. being the 
geographical volume, in which we have detected 
but one error. The map of British East Africa 
shows as ‘‘ British possessions,” ‘‘ leased to the 
Congo State,” the large tract to the west of the 
thirtieth parallel of east longitude, and south of 
the tenth parallel of north longitude, which was, 
indeed, the subject of such a lease, but cannot 
be considered to be still in that position. This 
great territory in the heart of Africa is one 
over which we have never had any kind of con- 
trol. We apparently endeavoured to secure 
ourselves in a theoretical claim to it by under- 
taking to lease it to the Congo State. That 
lease was at once denounced by France, and the 
Congo State immediately renounced the lease, 
and informed France that she had withdrawn 
from the territory in question four officers who had 
begun to attempt to take possession of it. It is a 
territory, therefore, which is, at the best, in 
dispute ; though, as we have never taken the 
slightest notice of the French action, but have 
treated it as a matter with which we are not con- 
cerned and which is wholly between the Congo 
State and France, it can hardly be said that 
practically it is even in dispute so far as we are 
concerned. Certainly it is misleading to now 
describe it as a ‘‘ British possession,” and 
equally misleading to represent it as ‘‘ leased to 
the Congo State.” There is another use of the 
words ‘‘ leased to the Congo State ” on the same 
map, concerning territory on the shores of the 
Albert Nyanza, but we are unable to state 
whether these words are or are not incorrect, 
inasmuch as the red paint is applied in a 
peculiar fashion, and it is not clear to what 
territory the words are intended to have 
application — probably to the territory near 
Mount Ruwenzori, which, however, is coloured 
here as Congo State territory and removed by 
some distance from the words in question, 
which are printed partly over the lake itself and 
partly over portions of Unyoro which are in the 
occupation of Great Britain and under the 
Foreign Office. Perhaps the Colonial Office is 
not better informed on the subject of Foreign 
Office claims than the Foreign Office has lately 





shown itself to be in the House of Commons 
upon the subject of Colonial Office claims. The 
work is issued by the Clarendon Press. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a Geo. 
graphy of Africa by Mr. Edward Heawood, in 
which we have found no errors, and which con. 
tains some excellent illustrations. The map is 
unsatisfactory, but it is impossible to produce a 
satisfactory map of Africa without colours or on 
so small a scale as that attempted. The Spanish 
protectorate, for example, in the west of the 
Sahara is given too great an extension, and 
is made to include some districts which are 
actually administered by Morocco, and others 
which are claimed by France, and in which it is 
certain that the Spaniards will never be allowed 
to exercise any influence. The territories of the 
Niger Company are shown as_ extending far 
above Say, in the direction of Timbuctoo ; but 
it must not be forgotten that this territory is 
claimed by France, has lately been visited by a 
French official expedition, and is never likely to 
be brought under the Niger Company’s control. 
On the whole, even the map is wonderfully 
accurate considering its scale. 

Philips’ New Handy General Atlas of the 
World. (Philip & Son.)—The publishers of 
this atlas have done such good work in the 
matter of cheap publications that it isa great 
pity that they should fail in their more costly 
attempts. But it must be admitted that the 
present volume, handsome though its binding 
is, and despite the excellent quality of the paper 
on which it is printed, cannot from other points 
of view be reckoned a success. We doubt the 
utility of Mr. Philip’s physical and climato- 
logical maps reproduced from the ‘ Systematic 
Atlas.’ Two spheres of 6 in. diameter each 
cannot really give any but the crudest informa- 
tion as to ocean currents; and to divide the 
vegetation of the world into five classes in such 
a way as to classify South Wales with the 
interior of Arabia as desert, and Siam with the 
Kalahari desert as grassland, is mere trifling. 
All these fancy plates, too, are as ugly as the 
crudest possible colouring can make them, a 
fault which the publishers have often avoided 
with considerable skill in much less pretentious 
productions. A word of praise must, however, 
be bestowed on the maps of the North Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, though they are a good 
deal defaced by the too conspicuous marking 
of steamer routes, and that determination to 
paint British possessions red which becomes ex- 
ceedingly tiresome when carried to excess, and 
in one case has led the editor to annex Guade- 
loupe and Martinique to England. Wars are a 
constant source of trouble to all map-makers, 
and we observe that Mr. Philip has had the bad 
luck to put Turnavo in Turkey, and to give the 
meanest possible map of Crete. On the other 
hand, he comes out of the campaigns on the 
Nile and the Niger not without credit. His 
north-west frontier of India is a poor matter, 
which is a serious fault. The map of the Pamirs 
might be twenty years old, and Kafiristan is a 
mere jumble. Two plates do not agree with 
Dr. Donaldson Smith or with one another as to 
the existence, course, or destination of the Omo. 
We find no sign of recent lamentable events in 
Erithrea, and Mr. Jackson’s discoveries in Franz 
Josef Land appear to be wholly neglected. The 
mountains in Switzerland, as far as the shading 
is concerned, all appear to be of the same height 
and flat topped. The existence of glaciers in 
the same country is noticed, though the fact 
escapes any but the most careful examination, 
and about half the names in the plate are prac- 
tically illegible. The map of Spain is so dark 
with mountains that it is difficult to see any- 
thing else, and that of the north-east of the 
United States is, as usual, almost entirely rail- 
ways. The chief merits of the atlas are that it 
includes sixty plates, most of them well selected, 
and that the index as far as we have tested it is 
excellent ; but we fear that they hardly make up 
for the defects that have been noticed. 
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Pocket County Companion. Compiled by 
Robert Dodwell.—Devonshire, Norfolk, Derby- 
shire, Berkshire. (Tylston, Edwards & Marsden.) 
— These volumes display all the characteristics 
of the earlier ones of the same series already 
noticed by us. They are handy in form and 
very neat in style, but the matter of the books 
is too puerile even for contempt. Any peg is 
good enough for the author to hang upon it 
gome newspaper cutting, including Tit- Bits, 
or some rankly stale story. Under the title 
“Dartmoor” a page and a half of type is wasted 
in the reprint of a story from the Lady’s Pictorial 
of July llth, 1891. The connexion of Sir 
Walter Raleigh with Hayes Farm leads to the 
insertion of three pages of print on smoking 
(why not potatoes ?), a digression which ranges 
or lumbers over Dr. Syntax, G. A. Sala, Tenny- 
son, Notes and Queries, and what not. This is 
digression and book-making run mad and 
become despicable. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

Last Saturday being the first in June, the 
annual Visitation of the Royal Observatory 
was held, and we have before us the Astronomer 
Royal’s usual Report, which contains several 
features of special interest. The building of 
the north wing and central dome of the Physical 
Observatory has been completed, but the office 
furniture was not supplied until quite recently, 
so that those important adjuncts have but just 
come into occupation. The Astronomer Royal 
looks forward to the immediate commencement 
of the east and west wings, after which the build- 
ing operations will be completed. A site has, 
after much consideration, been selected for the 
Magnetic Pavilion, which it is necessary to have 
as far as possible from any iron masses; the 
place at last chosen (on what is locally called 
One Tree Hill) is on the east side of the Obser- 
vatory, at a distance of between three and four 
hundred yards. The new altazimuth was com- 
pleted a year ago, but observations could not be 
made with it till the observing floor had been 
provided, and it was then found that discord- 
ances were manifested in the working, the 
causes of which were, after some delay, ascer- 
tained and rectified, so that it is hoped regular 
observations may now be undertaken with this 
newly contrived instrument. The recent com- 
pletion of the Thompson photographic equatorial 
has already been mentioned in the Atheneum; 
the necessary adjustments have now been carried 
out, and the instrument is in good working 
order, the mechanical arrangements being found 
to be very satisfactory. The great 28-inch re- 
fractor (the largest in England) was in constant 
use for micrometric measurements from May 11th 
last year till January 11th this ; after that the 
crown lens was reversed and the instrument 
used for photography until April 23rd (except 
on the occasion of Prof. Barnard’s visit to the 
Observatory on February 17th), when micro- 
metric observations were resumed. 

To refer now to the older instruments. With 
the transit-circle, the sun, moon, planets, and 
fundamental stars have been regularly observed 
as in previous years, and the annual catalogue of 
stars observed in 1896 contains 3,454 objects. 
The preparation of the new ten-year catalogue, 
which will contain accurate places of nearly 
7,000 stars observed during the period 1887 to 
1896, is making good progress. For the next 
ten years the programme is to include determi- 
nations of the accurate places of all stars, 
down to the ninth magnitude inclusive, which 
are situated within 26° of the Pole. The 
moon has been observed during the year ending 
1897, May 10th, on 101 nights with the transit- 
circle, or 7°6 times per lunation, and with the 
old altazimuth (still used to supplement the 
meridian observations) on 55 nights, or 4°4 times 
per lunation. The reflex zenith tube has con- 
tinued in regular use for observations of y Dra- 
conis, and the old equatorials for those of occulta- 
tions and other casual phenomena, besides some 





of two comets. Active progress has been made 
during the year with the Greenwich portion of 
the great photographic map of the heavens; 
and a number of miscellaneous photographs 
have also been taken with the astrographic 
equatorial. Observations with the visual spec- 
troscope have been suspended since the date of 
the last report, pending the completion of the 
photographic spectroscope and its adaptation 
to the 30-inch reflector of the Thompson equa- 
torial. Photographs of the sun have been taken 
on no fewer than 222 days with the Dallmeyer 
photo-heliograph, mounted on the terrace roof 
of the south wing of the Physical Observatory, 
and these have been supplemented by photo- 
graphs taken in India and Mauritius; in this 
way photographs were secured on 360 days in 
the year 1896. The spot activity of the sun has 
on the whole continued to decline, but there 
were two remarkable cases of temporary revival : 
the first in September, 1896, when the longest 
connected group ever photographed at Green- 
wich was observed, and the other at the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

As regards magnetic observations, the varia- 
tions of magnetic declination, of horizontal and 
vertical forces, and of earth currents have been 
registered photographically, and accompanying 
eye observations of absolute declination, hori- 
zontal force, and dip have been made as in 
former years. The magnetic disturbances in 
1896 have been comparatively trifling. Allusion 
has already been made to the selection of a site 
for the new Magnetic Pavilion, which it is de- 
sirable to have at a distance from the iron in 
the Physical Observatory and the new Alt- 
azimuth Pavilion, and also from that in the 
Kent Water-Works Reservoir to the south of 
the Observatory. 

The meteorological instruments are all in good 
order. It may be of interest to give, as usual, 
some particulars of the atmospherical conditions 
during the year. The mean temperature of 
1896 was 50°:1, being 0°°7 above the average 
for the fifty years 1841-1890. During the 
twelve months ending April 30th, 1897, the 
highest daily temperature in the shade recorded 
in the open stand was 91°:1 on July 14th. The 
lowest winter temperature was 23°°8 on January 
18th, as compared with 24°°3 in the preceding 
winter. The mean daily horizontal movement 
of the air during the twelve months ending 
April 30th, 1897, was 289 miles, which is eight 
above the average for the preceding twenty- 
nine years. The highest recorded pressure of 
the wind was 26 lb. on the square foot, which 
was on March 3rd. The number of hours of 
bright sunshine was 1,152 out of 4,454 on which 
the sun was above the horizon, but it is sup- 
posed that rather more should have been 
recorded through some instrumental defect 
which was remedied at the beginning of this 
year. This was first suspected by a comparison 
between the Kew and Greenwich records. The 
rainfall for the year ending April 30th, 1897, 
was 26°83 inches, which is 2:29 inches above 
the fifty years’ average. Excessive rainfall 
characterized the month of September, when 
5'54 inches were measured. This is 3°29 above 
the average for that month, and the fall for 
March was also 1°89 above the average, whilst 
those of May and July were considerably de- 
ficient. 

In one of Airy’s early reports, issued sixty 
years ago (when he initiated the system of pre- 
senting them), he speaks of the burden laid 
upon Greenwich as compared with other obser- 
vatories in the care and rating of chronometers. 
This, like the work of most other departments, 
has increased of late years, as has that connected 
with the distribution of time. 

The portable transit instruments used in the 


Paris-Greenwich longitude determinations have | 


been satisfactorily tested, and it is heped that 
the determination of that of Killorglin, or some 
other suitable station at the western extremity 
of the great European arc of longitude, may be 


undertaken next year with the view of eliminat- 
ing the probable local attraction at Valentia and 
Waterville, the stations which have been used 
for longitude determinations. 

The personal establishment has been to some 
extent reorganized. Of the two chief assistants, 
Mr. Dyson has special charge of the astro- 
nomical department and Mr. Cowell of the 
astrophysical, in which is included the mag- 
netic and meteorological branch (the latter 
being immediately superintended by Mr. Nash). 
Amongst the other assistants it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Maunder is charged with the 
heliographic photography and reductions, and 
Mr. Hollis with the photographic mapping of 
the heavens, the measurement of the plates, and 
the computations for the astrographic catalogue. 

We will conclude by giving some of Mr. 
Christie’s general remarks at the end of the 
Report in his own words :— 

“The addition of two new instruments to the 
Observatory equipment has involved much work 
in supervising their erection and in planning the 
various accessories required. The Thompson equa- 
torial, with its powerful combination of telescopes 
adapted to visual, photographic, and spectroscopic 
work, bas been erected and got into good working 
order. With the new altazimuth there have been 
difficulties which, it is believed, are not confined to 
this particular instrument, and these have delayed 
the commencement of regular work with it......As 
regards the Astrographic Chart, the decision to 
measure the plates for the catalogue twice (in 
reversed positions), with a view to securing greater 
accuracy, naturally involves a considerable addition 
to the work, but the value of the results will be 
more than proportionately increased. At the pre- 
sent rate of progress, the whole work of measure- 
ment and remeasurement will be completed within 
nine years, and by the end of the present year it is 
expected that all the plates for the zones between 
64° and 68° declination will have been measured 
twice, and that the measures will be ready for 
printing together with the constants for the plates. 
This portion of the catalogue, which it is proposed 
to publish without delay, will contain the results 
from 268 plates out of a total of 1,149 plates allotted 
to Greenwich.” 

Mr. Christie refers in an earlier part of the 
Report to his disappointment through cloudy 
weather in his journey to Japan to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun last August, taking with 
him the Thompson 9-inch photographic telescope 
for the purpose of photographing the corona on 
a large scale. The Norway party (which in- 
cluded two members, Mr. Maunder and Mr. 
Crommelin, from the Greenwich Observatory) 
was, as our readers are already aware, equally 


unsuccessful. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE excavations at Brassempouy, from which 
so many objects of interest have been derived, 
were continued in 1896 by M. Edouard Piette 
and M. Joseph de la Porterie. From an 
account furnished by them to L’ Anthropologie 
for April, 1897, it appears that their excavations 
in the Grotte du Pape were about to be given 
up, when they were agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover a small ivory statuette of a female figure. 
In their opinion it represents a person who 
did not belong to the same race as the 
figure previously found, called the Venus of 
Brassempouy. It has been reduced, however, 
by time to such a fragmentary condition that it 
is difficult to say whether that conclusion can be 
supported. In any case, the explorers are to be 
congratulated on their discovery of a remarkable 
object of pristine art. They also found, in 
another portion of the same grotto, two engraved 
pieces of bone, one representing an animal of 
the horse type with erected mane, the other two 
horse heads. 

Among the other original memoirs in the 
same publication are the first portion of an 
article on primitive civilization in Eastern Sicily, 





by M. G. Patroni, of the National Museum at 
Naples ; a note on the anthropology of Mada- 
gascar, by Dr. A. Bouchereau; and the con- 
| tinuation of an account by Dr. H. Malbot and 
| Dr. R. Verneau of the trepanning of the cranium 
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among the Chaouias of Algeria, with illustrations 
of the instruments employed. 

The Society of Anthropology of Paris has 
awarded the Broca Prize to Dr. Eugéne Dubois, 
the discoverer of Pithecanthropus, and has 
divided the Fauvelle Prize between Prof. Ramon 
y Cajal, of Madrid, and M. Chudzinski. 

Among recent papers read before that Society 
and recorded in its Bulletins the following seem 
worthy of note. Dr. Sadoul has furnished 
answers to the Society’s questionary as to socio- 
logy and ethnography with respect to Mada- 
gascar, and M. Ch. Letourneau has discussed 
the origin of the Hovas. M. Paul d’Enjoy has 
expounded the Chinese calendar, and Dr. J. J. 
Matignon has contributed a curious observation 
on the prevalence in infancy among the Chinese 
of congenital stigmata or patches of discoloration. 
Dr. Bertholon communicated a note on identity 
of anthropological characters in the Basques 
and the Pheenicians. A discussion was raised 
on the stone and metal ages in Egypt upon a 
summary by M. G. de Mortillet of Mr. de 
Morgan’s work on that subject. Mr. de Morgan 
holds that Egyptian civilization had an Asiatic 
origin ; but M. de Mortillet adheres to his pre- 
viously expressed opinion that it originated in 
Africa. M. H. Galiment read a learned paper 
on the part played by Herodotus in the forma- 
tion of Greeco-Egyptian syncretism. Dr. Felix 
Regnault contributed an essay on the origin 
of ornamental geometric art among primitive 
peoples. His observations on the early use of 
the cross are interesting. 

Mr. Nasirvanji Jivanji Readymoney, of Bom- 
bay, has prepared a form of book, entitled 
‘Descriptive Biography Columns,’ for the pur- 
pose of making entries in which groups of bio- 
graphical facts may be classified and arranged, 
so as, in his words, ‘‘ to describe or define human 
life.” 

Among the principal contents of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute for May are 
Lieut. Boyle Somerville’s ethnographical notes 
in New Georgia, a group of islands forming 
part of the Solomon Islands in the South 
Pacific, with songs and specimens of the lan- 
guage; and observations on Melanesian and 
New Guinea songs, by Mr. Sidney H. Ray. 
Lieut. Somerville, as an officer of H.M. survey- 
ing ship Penguin, was employed in making a 
survey of New Georgia in 1893-4, and took the 
opportunity of recording his original personal 
observations of the people, following the order 
given in ‘ Notes and Queries on Anthropology.’ 
The illustrations, from his photographs, are 
more than usually lifelike and successful. Mr. 
Henry Balfour, a propos of a human skull used 
by an Aghori fakir as a drinking vessel, traces 
the life-history of the fakir, and adds some notes 
on the similar use of skulls by other races, with 
illustrations from a number of specimens in the 
Oxford University Museum and other collections, 
Mr. R. H. Mathews furnishes an account of the 
Keeparra ceremony of initiation as observed by 
tribes occupying a tract of country on the eastern 
coast of New South Wales. Dr. J. H. Gladstone 
communicates a valuable paper on the transition 
from the use of copper to that of bronze, with 
analyses—for the most part made in his own 
laboratory—of certain typical copper and bronze 
implements. Dr. E. B. Landis describes the 
native dyes and methods of dyeing in Korea, 
which are now almost supplanted by the intro- 
duction of aniline dyes. Mr. T. V. Holmes 
reviews the paper read by Mr. Clement Reid 
before the Royal Society ou the paleolithic 
deposits at Hitchin and their relation to the 
glacial epoch. 

The movement for establishing a Bureau of 
Ethnology for the empire is making progress, 
and a deputation will probably before long wait 
upon Mr, Chamberlain. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL.—June 3.—Annual Meeting.—Lord Lister, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Dr. R. Bell, Sir W. H. Broad- 
bent, C. Chree, H. J. Elwes, Dr. J. 8. Haldane, Prof. 
W. A. Haswell, Prof. G. B. Howes, Dr. F. 8. Kipping, 
Prof. G. B. Mathews, G. R. M. Murray, F. H. 
Neville, Prof. H. Alleyne Nicholson, Prof. J. M. 
Thomson, Prof, F. T. Trouton, and Prof, H. H. 
Turner.—The following papers were read: ‘The 
Sensitiveness of the Retina to Light and Colour,’ 
by Capt. Abney,—‘ On the Mechanism by which the 
First Sound of the Heart is Produced,’ by Sir R. 
Quain,—‘ Mathematical Contributions to the Theory 
of Evolution : on the Relative Variation and Corre- 
lation in Civilized and Uncivilized Races,’ by Miss 
A. Lee and Prof. K. Pearson, —‘An Investiga- 
tion on the Variability of the Human Skeleton, 
with especial reference to the Naqnada Race, 
discovered by Prof. Flinders Petrie in his Ex- 
plorations in Egypt,’ by Mr. E. Warren,—‘ On 
the Brains of Two Sub-Fossil Malagasy Lemu- 
roids,’ by Mr. C. I. F. Major,—‘On the Dielectric 
Constants of certain Frozen Electrolytes, at and 
above the Temperature of Liquid Air,’ and ‘ On the 
Dielectric Constants of Pure Ice, Glycerine, Nitro- 
benzol, and Ethylene Dibromide, at and above the 
Temperature of Liquid Air,’ by Profs. Fleming and 
Dewar, —‘ Preliminary Communication on the 
Nature of the Contagium of Rinderpest,’ by Mr. 
A. Edington, —‘ Average Contribution of each 
several Ancestor to the Total Heritage of the Off- 
spring,’ by Mr. F. Galton.—and ‘On the Influence 
of a Magnetic Field on Radiation Frequency,’ by 
Prof. Lodge. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 26 —Dr. H. Hicks, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. T. Smith was elected a Fellow. 
—The following communications were read: ‘ On 
Augite-Diorites with Micropegmatite in Southern 
India,’ by Mr, T. H. Holland,—and ‘ The Laccolites 
of Cutch and their Relations to the other Igneous 
Masses of the District,’ by the Rev. J. F, Blake. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 3.—Mr. C. H. 
Read, Secretary, and afterwards Viscount Dillon, 
President, in the chair.—This was the first ordinary 
meeting since the death of the late lamented Sir 
A. W. Franks. The proceedings opened by the 
Secretary’s informing the meeting that the votes of 
the Council had fallen upon Harold Arthur, Viscount 
Dillon, as President of the Society. The minutes 
of the Council of that day were then read, record- 
ing (1) such election of the President, (2) the 
resignation of the Treasurer, and (3) the bequest by 
the late President of such of the antiquarian books 
and heraldic MSS. in his library as were not already 
in the library of the Society. The Secretary there- 
upon instructed the Assistant-Secretary to introduce 
the new President.—The President having taken the 
chair vacated by the Secretary, the latter from his 
proper place congratulated the President in the name 
of the Society on the high honour which had been 
conferred upon him. The President acknowledged 
these congratulations in a speech in which he bore 
testimony to the excellent qualities and profound 
knowledge of the late President. In connexion 
with the proceedings the following resolutions 
were laid before the meeting. The first is 
a resolution passed by the Council: “The 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries desires to 
record its sense of the irreparable loss which not 
only the Society, but all those interested in the 
study of archology, literature, and science, have 
sustained by the death of Sir Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, which occurred on May 2lst last and 
during his tenure of that office. In recording this, 
the Council bas not only to deplore the loss of a 
most learned, liberal, and distinguished President, 
but of one who, by his amiability and sympathetic 
courtesy, endeared himself to all with whom he 
was brought into association.” The second resolu- 
tion was moved by Sir J. C. Robinson in a feeling 
speech, and seconded by Mr. UC. Knight Watson, 
and received the unanimous assent of the meeting : 
“While concurring with the Council in the resolu- 
tion which has been read, this meeting cannot 
refrain from bearing independent testimony to the 
great eminence and the personal worth of its 
late President, and from offering to his family the 
assurance of its profound sympathy.” The follow- 
ing resolution was also proposed by Capt. Telfer, 
seconded by Mr. A. C. King, and carried unani- 
mously: “The Society of Antiquaries of London 
learns with sincere regret that to the grievous 
and irreparable loss which has been incurred 
by the Society in the death of its beloved 
and lamented President has now been added 
a still further loss in the resignation of the 
Treasurer. Dr. Freshfield has for twenty-three 
years served the best interests of the Society by a 





zeal and assiduity to which it would be difficult to 


find a parallel. In the special department over which 
he has presided for the last eight —. the success 
which he has achieved in placing the finances of the 
Society on a sound basis has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. The Secretary is hereby 
requested to convey to Dr. Freshfield this expression 
of very sincere regret at his resignation.” —This being 
an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read. Notice was given that a ballot 
would be taken at the evening meeting on Thursday, 
June 17th, for the election of two members of Coun- 
cil vice Sir A. W. Franks, President, deceased, and 
Dr. Edwin Freshfield, Treasurer, resigned, and that 
the Council had recommended the names of Edmund 
Oldfield, Esq., and H. A. Grueber, Esq., to fill the 
vacancies ; also that a further ballot would be taken 
at the same time for the election of a Treasurer, and 
that the Council had recommended the name of 
Philip Norman, Esq,, to fill the office.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Fellows: Col. J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, Rev. J. F. Wilkinson, and Messrs, 
I, P. Barnard, R. Burnard, H. F. Cook, A. R. O, 
Stutfield, A. Prevost, H. Y. Thompson, and E. P, 
Warren. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 2, 
—Mr. T. Blashill, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair.— 
A large collection of rare and beautiful miniatures 
was exhibited by Mr. B. Nathan, many of which 
were of historical interest. Amongst the more pro- 
minent were a miniature of Lady William Russell 
by Englehart ; a miniature of Lady Penelope Fitz- 
gerald by Plimer; a miniature of Marie Louise, 
Princess of Orange; a box with enamel of the 
marriage of Marie Antoinette with the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI.; a circular miniature by 
Greuze ; a large miniature of Madame Vestris by 
Plimer ; a Limoges enamel of the Virgin and Child 
from the Bohn Collection. In all there were some 
thirty-six exhibits—A paper was read by Mr. 
Patrick, Hon. Secretary, in the absence of the 
author, Mr. T. Cann Hughes, ‘On Notes from 
North Lancashire,’ in which the ancient charters 
of Lancaster, the borough seals, the fairs which 
were formerly held there, and other local cus- 
toms, some of which are now obsolete, were 
described. The earliest existent document 
is that of John, Earl of Morton, dated 
1193. The mayor's seal of the borough _ is 
believed to be of the reign of Henry IV. 
or V.,and bears in its centre three towers, each 
triple turreted, with a lion passant gardant, 
crowned with a fleur-de-lys. The ancient stocks of 
the town are preserved at the Town Clerk’s office, 
together with an interesting series of ale and spirit 
measures which are said to have been made from 
guns captured from the Spanish Armada, There 
are very many ancient doorheads in and about 
Lancaster, some of them having curious designs of 
fish and other emblems.—The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, the newly appointed Hon. Secretary and 
Editor, was introduced to the meeting, and com- 
menced his duties, 





ARCHZOLOGICAL JNSTITUTE.—June 2.—Judge 
Baylis, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr 
exhibited a large series of flint implements 
from the lost flint mines of Egypt, discovered 
by him in November last in_ the Eastern 
desert, between ten and thirty miles from the 
Nile, in the Wady el Sheik district. Among the 
large number of implements discovered, many are 
quite new to science. The mines resemble ruined 
cities, and there is a central work-place in each , 
where most of the objects were found. They con- 
sist of flint ornaments, truncheon-shaped implements 
in great numbers, clubs, axes, javelin-points, sickles 
and variously shaped knives. He also exhibited 
flint implements found during the last expedition 
to East Africa. Mr. Seton-Karr discovered on a 
long low hill in a plain what might have been a 
palwolithic city, judging by the thousands of large 
implements in a most perfect condition. It is 
situated near Jalelo, about a hundred miles from 
Berbera. This is the first instance of such a dis- 
covery, and the first time prehistoric weapons have 
been found in tropical Africa, and, according to Sir 
J. Evans and other men of science, the find may throw 
much light upon the question of the original home 
of the human race.—A paper by Lord Dillon and Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope was read on the contents of 
an inventory of cloths of Arras and other tapestries, 
beds, vestments, and books for the chapel, silver 
vessels, &c., books, garments, arms, and armour 
belonging to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, K G.,and seized in his castle of Pleshy, 
in Essex, December 13th, 21 R. II. (1397), with 
their values as shown in the accounts of the 
escheator for the counties of Essex and Herts.— 
Mr. J. Hilton read a paper ‘ On the Coronation Stone 
at Westminster Abbey,’ giving an outline of the 
story attached to it as related by Holinshed in his 
‘Chronicles,’ circa 1577, and gathered by him out of 





earlier Scottish legends and records, which say that 
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the stone came from Palestine to Egypt, and was 
carried to Spain, Ireland, and Iona. The particulars 
as related gained implicit belief in Scotland, 
involving as they dida pro hetic Latin couplet that 
the Scottish reign should follow the destination of 
the stone. The paper then recited the views of 
modern investigators and critics, showing that the 
early story is fabulous down to the time when a 
certain stone found its way to Dunstaffnage Castle, 
in Argyllshire, where for a considerable period it 
was used as a seat of the Scottish kings, who were 
crowned there. The stone was conveyed for similar 
use and better preservation to Scone, in Perthshire, 
by King Kenneth, circa 834 A.D., and it is said the 

rophetic verses were by his order engraven upon 
it, In the year 1296 Edward 1, King of England, 
removed the stone to Westminster, The inscription 
is quoted in a chronicle written as early as 1389, or 
nearly two centuries before the birth of James VI., 
in whom is claimed the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
and since his time, and probably much earlier, 
sovereigns of England have been seated on it 
when crowned. Geological evidence shows that the 
stone is of Scottish origin. The paper brings 
together for the first time all that appears in 
scattered sources for or against the story, whether 
of fable, legend, or fact. A very curious light is 
thrown on the prophetic character of the Latin 
couplet by a tract in the British Museum Library, 
dated 1681, wherein the words are printed as a 
chronogram involving the mundane date of the 
birth of James VI., the first of the Scottish race to 
reign over England, a document hitherto unnoticed 
by writers on the subject of the Coronation 
stone. Mr. Hilton puts it on record for whatever 
it may be worth. It certainly is not a prediction 
written after the event. The paper concluded with 
= on the present condition of the Coronation 
chair, 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 1.—Dr. A, Giinther, V.P., in 
the chair.—A communication was read from Dr. J. 
Anderson, containing a water-colour drawing of the 
Egyptian weasel (Mustela subpalmata), taken from 
living specimens which he had recently presented 
to the Society’s menagerie. Dr. Anderson also sent 
some remarks on this rare Egyptian mammal, and 
others were made by Mr. E, C. Taylor—A commu- 
nication was read from Prof. T. W. Bridge ‘On the 
Morphology of the Skull in the Paraguayan Lepido- 
siren and other Dipnoi.’ The first part of this 
memoir treated in detail of the structure of the 
skull in one of the specimens of Lepidosiren col- 
lected in the region of the Paraguay river by the 
German traveller Dr. Bohls. In the second portion 
was included a revised account of the cranial struc- 
ture of Ceratodus and Protopterus, and a detailed 
comparison of the two genera with one another 
and with Lepidosiren.—A paper ‘On the Classifica- 
tion of the Thyrididx, a Family of the Lepidoptera 
Phalene,’ by Sir G. F. Hampson, was read. It con- 
tained short diagnoses of the twenty-six known 
genera (of which Pycnosoma and Plagiosella were 
described as new) of the group, and a list of the 
known species of each genus.—A second communi- 
cation from Sir G. Hampson treated of the classifica- 
tion of the Chrysaugine,a sub-family of mothsof the 
family Pyralide. Like the preceding paper, it con- 
tained diagnoses of the known genera, of which 
seventy-six were enumerated, and a list of the known 
species of each genus. Of the genera the following 
were characterized as new: Hyalosticta, Protrichia, 
Prionidia, Microzancla, Sarcistis, Monoloxis, Dilaxis, 
Tetraschistis, and Cyclopalpia.— Dr. A.G. Butler read 
a paper ‘On a Collection of Lepidoptera obtained in 
East Africa in 1894 by Mr. F. Gillett.’ Fifty-seven 
species were enumerated, and the dates of the cap- 
ture of the specimens were recorded.—Dr. C, I. 
Forsyth Major read a paper on the Malagasy genus 
of rodents Brachyuromys, and entered into the 
question of the mutual relation of some of the 
groups of the Muride (Hesperomyine, Microtine, 
Murine, and Spalacidz) with each other and with 
the Nesomyine of Madagascar, The Malagasy 
rodentia were considered as forming a sub-family 
Nesomyinz, the lowest of Muride, being fore- 
runners of the American Hesperomyine, the Old- 
World Murine and the Microtine (Arvicoline), One 
of the genera from Madagascar (Brachyuromys) was 
stated to show close affinities to a genus of the 
Spalacidw. Reasons were given for regarding the 
last-named family as only lowly organized Muride. 





_ CHEMICAL.—June 3.—Prof. J. Dewar, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : ‘ On 
the Thermal Phenomena attending the Change in 
Rotatory Power of freshly prepared Solutions of 
certain Carbohydrates, with some Remarks on the 
Cause of Multirotation,’ and ‘On the Thermo- 
Chemistry of Carbohydrate Hydrolysis,’ by Messrs. 


H. T. Brown and 8. Pickering,—' Optical Inver- 
sion of Camphor, ‘Derivatives of Camphoric 
Acid: II. Optically Inactive Derivatives,’ and 


‘ Racemism and Pseudo-Racemism,’ by Messrs. F. S. 





Kipping and W. T. Pope,—‘On some New Gold 
Salts of the Solanaceous Alkaloids,’ by Mr. H. A. D. 
Jowett,—‘ Camphenol from Camphor,’ by Messrs. 
J. E. Marsh and J. A. Gardner,—‘The Oxidation of 
Fenchene,’ by Messrs. J. A. Gardner and G. B. 
Cockburn,—‘ Rhamnazin,’ by Messrs. A. G. Perkin 
and H. W. Martin,—and ‘ Apiin and Apigenin,’ by 
Mr. A. G. Perkin. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

Engineers, 7} —‘The Compression of Air by the Direct Action 

of Water,’ Prof. H. W. Lopes £ 

J Aristotelian, 8 —‘ The Ideal of Knowledge,’ Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

— British Architects, 8. 

Tves. Statistical, 0 Blarng pe of Small-pox and Vaccination, with 
Special Reference to Age-Incidence, Sex-Incidence, and Sanita- 
tion,’ Mr. A. Milnes. 

a Zoological, 83.—‘ btained by Mr. J. Whitehead during 
his Recent Expedition to the Philippines, with Field-Notes by 
the Collector,’ Mr. O. Thomas ; ‘ Presence of Kibs in Polyodon 
(Spatularia) folium,’ Prof. T. W. tc ‘Spiders of the 
Family oie eae (Mygalid) from the Ethiopian ion, 

ined in the Collection of the British Museum,’ Mr. KR. I. 


Mow. 








Pocock. 
Meteorological, 43—‘The Non-Instrumental eee of 
London, 1713-1896,’ Mr. R. C. Mossman; ‘Hailstorm in the 
South-West of London, April 27th, 1897,’ Mr. C. Harding. 

— Microscopical, 8. 

-- Society of Arts.—Conversazione. 


. Royal, 43. 
_ Historie, 5.—‘An English Ecole des Chartes,’ Prof. York 
‘owe 


— Numismatic, 7—Annual nen, ® 

-- Linnean, 8.—‘ Distribution of Primula elatior, Jacq.,’ Mr. M. 
Christy ; ‘Acari collected by Mr. H. Fisher, of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition,’ Mr. A. D. Michael ; ‘ Further 
Observations on Stipules,’ Sir J. Lubbock ; ‘ Minor ‘Tension 
Lines between Plant For i ’ Prof. C. Mi il! 

Chemical, 8.—Election of Fellows; ‘The Reduction of Per- 
thiocyanic Acid,’ Messrs. F. D. Chattaway and H. P. Stevens; 
and six other gee 

—  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Further Discoveries at Dore Abbey, Hereford- 
shire,’ Mr. R. W. Paul; ‘Discovery of Roman Remains on 
Mersea Island,jEssex,’ Mr. H. Laver; Ballots for Election of 
a Treasurer and Two Members of Council. 











Science Gossiy. 


THE annual conversazione of the Royal Society 
will be held on Wednesday next. 


Messrs. Henry SoTHERAN & Co. will publish 
this month a new work by Mr. J. G. Millais, 
author of ‘Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,’ 
on ‘British Deer and their Horns,’ which will 
treat the subject in a more thorough way 
than has ever been attempted yet, and will be 
illustrated with numerous plates from drawings 
by the author. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. have become the pub- 
lishers of Natural Science. Among those who 
will contribute to the July number are Dr. John 
Murray, Prof. Ray Lankester, Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
and Mr. R. Lydekker. 


Mr. Dovetass, of the Lowell Observatory, 
has determined that Jupiter’s third and largest 
satellite rotates on its axis in about seven days 
five hours, which is almost exactly the duration 
of its siderial revolution round the planet. It 
is now just one hundred years since Herschel 
(his paper on the subject was read before the 
Royal Society on June Ist, 1797) inferred from 
observed changes in their amounts of brightness 
that all the then known satellites of Jupiter 
rotated in that way; and more than five years 
previously he had come to a similar conclusion 
with regard to the fifth satellite of Saturn (after- 
wards designated Iapetus), the changes in the 
brightness of which had been found to be 
very considerable, as Cassini had noticed so 
early as 1705, though he hesitated to ascribe 
this to a rotation of the satellite. The observa- 
tions of the late Mr. C. E. Burton in 1871-3 
appear to prove a rotation of this kind in the 
case of the fourth satellite of Jupiter; and it 
seems now not unlikely that Herschel’s con- 
jecture that the other satellites of the solar 
system rotate like our moon, nearly in the same 
time in which they revolve round their primaries, 
may prove to be true. 


THE well-known man of science Fritz Miiller, 
born in 1821 in Thuringia, died on the 21st ult. 
in Brazil. He was brother of the late Prof. Her- 
mann Miiller, the distinguished botanist, and 
half-brother of Dr. W. Miiller, the titular Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Greifswald. Dr. F. Miiller 
was a great friend of Darwin. 











FINE ARTS 


—— 


Les Missels imprimés a Venise de 1481 a 
1600. Parle Duc de Rivoli. Gravures. 
(Paris, Rothschild.) 

One of the “Etudes sur Art de la 

Gravure sur Bois a Venise,” a folio 

abounding in curious woodcuts and larger 

prints on copper, numerous initials and 
marks of printers, designers, and engravers, 

this is among the most valuable of M. 

Rothschild’s numerous ventures, but it is 

not likely to become the most popular. The 

title correctly explains the nature of the 
work, but it is right to add that the letter- 
press and its illustrations are not restricted 
to ‘‘les Missels imprimés” in the closest 
application of the phrase, but abound in 
examples of religious design reproduced in 
other modes than engraving and wood- 
cutting ; for example, the frontispiece is a 
good photogravure from the noblest speci- 
men of Andrea della Robbia’s peculiar art, 
the large altarpiece in the dwomo at Arezzo 
representing the Crucifixion in the resplend- 
ent and beautiful colours of enamelled 
terra-cotta, a mode of art which was so 
little practised on this side of the Alps that 
not one untravelled Englishman in twenty 
has seen a specimen of it. Even in France 
such work was almost unknown until about 
twenty years since, when a small number of 
examples were added to the Louvre. The 

Crucifixion, as depicted by Fra Angelico, 

Simone Martini, and L. della Robbia, fur- 

nishes the subject of other large plates. 

‘‘ Missels imprimés 4 Venise,” although 
very numerous and full of merit, are much 
less known in this country than those 
issued during the same age from German 
and Dutch printing houses, to which the 
Italian examples bear only a general re- 
semblance. The printers of Venice during 
the period in question published breviaries 
as well as missals, and besides these, bio- 
graphies of saints in considerable numbers. 
The book before us is a sort of supplement 
to rather than a sequel to the ‘Biblio- 
graphie des Livres a Figures Vénitiens, 
1469-1525,’ which was published by M. 
Rothschild in 1892. The subject, though 
neglected till of late, is extremely interesting, 
and the three hundred and fifty cuts supply 
the materials for a capital chapter in the 
history of popular religious art in North 
Italy during nearly a century and a quarter 
—art that was graceful, energetic, and, in 
its way, refined to a degree far surpass- 
ing anything produced in contemporaneous 
Germany. Above all, it was naive and 
sincere, not fantastic nor extravagant in 
its mode and motives, after the fashion of 
Diirer, nor rude, clumsy, and crude as the 
works commonly circulating in England 
during the same period, most of which came 
from Holland, and finer than those very 
similar works which are more common in 
France than elsewhere. The devotional 
motives of all these designs, and gene- 
rally the subjects chosen by the de- 
signers, were pretty much the same; it 
was in treatment that the designers of 
each country differed, so that, just as Italy 
surpassed Germany and France in paint- 
ing, her pious illustrators excelled their 
northern rivals. A certain picturesqueness 
and elegance, such as we are wont to 
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associate with the names of Zoan Andrea 
and the illustrious Master of the Caduceus, 
are recognizable in most of the illustrations 
to the missels, modified as their details 
necessarily were by the demands of the 
religious orders under whose auspices they 
were produced. The Italians excel in draw- 
ing the human figure and its draperies, as 
well as in the freshness, variety, and aptness 
of the minor incidents accompanying the 
designs for the Crucifixion, the Annun- 
ciation, and other subjects. Of course, no 
one accustomed to such things fails to 
expect to find crescents surmounting the 
towers and domes of Jerusalem which {fill 
the backgrounds of nearly all the Cruci- 
fixions delineated in Europe at the period, 
but the naive reverence of Gabriel in such 
cuts as that copied from a missel of 1516 is 
thoroughly Italian. 

It is this characteristic wealth of incident 
and artistic grace which adds much to 
the technical attractions of these missels, 
as in the large cut of the Crucifixion by 
G. Battista del Porto which faces p. 30, 
and in a noble and broad Italian style 
depicts a stately and stalwart St. John 
at the side of the Cross. The anatomy 
of the central figure is learned, though 
not refined. The background, too, is 
romantic. Roughly cut, it is the work 
of an excellent artist belonging to a great 
school, the variety of whose productions 
evinces its resources and its great tradi- 
tions. It is worth while to note for the 
benefit of antiquaries that several German 
as well as Italian names which not seldom 
crop up in the course of studies occur 
here as the authors of such and such 
works. They include Gregorius de Gre- 
goriis, Nicholaus de Franckfordia (a fre- 
quent name here as well as_ elsewhere), 
L. A. Giunta, G. Arrivabene, Andreas 
and Jacobus Spinelli, and the so-valled 
Joannes Gryphius. Students of printing 
will recognize known names in the ‘“ Table 
d@’Imprimeurs,” such as Arrivabenus, 8. 
Bevilaqua, Giunta, P. Lichtenstein, J. B. 
Sessa, and J. and G. Variscus. The “ Table 
Alphabétique Générale” is in itself a trea- 
sure of its kind not often found even in 
French books, and but seldom, indeed, in 
those which issue from English presses. 

Apart from the main subject indicated in 
the title, we may mention some of the more 
important subjects of the various sections. 
The Duke has judiciously grouped his 
observations under such headings as icono- 
graphers and painters most affect, giving 
with each of them appropriate examples 
of the manner in which his missels treat 
it irrespective of the book as a whole. Thus, 
we have “St. Bernard” from a Cistercian 
missel, comprising, too, a figure of Satan 
captive to the saint, and delineated in a 
manner of which verily the Evil One himself 
might complain. Under “ Calendrier’’ are 
to be found some pretty cuts appropriate to 
the months. Under “Christ” the events of 
His life are systematically grouped, and 
illustrations supplied from various books of 
Venice; but, of course, the student will find 
the most to his purpose under “ Cruci- 
fixion”—which is replete with notes on 
publications of Bartholomeus de Alex- 
andria, Octavianus Scotus (a much debated 
name), Sessa, Georg Breu, and G. Arriva- 


Esprit,” and the saints severally, under the 
title of each of them. 

The second part consists of a monumental 
bibliography of editions of the missals 
which were published at Venice from 
1481 to 1600 for the various dioceses and 
religious orders, and embraces an ex- 
haustive collation of those examples which 
were illustrated with woodcuts, each under 
the name of the diocese for which 
it was printed; for instance, Besancon, 
Cracow, Wiirzburg, Paris, Prague, Rome 
(a very full list extending over a long 
period of time), Urgel, &c. Equally copious 
notes on ‘‘ Missalia Ordinum” complete the 
work. The sources of the Duc de Rivoli’s 
work are largely his own collection of books, 
the public libraries of Paris, Florence, 
Venice, and London, and especially the 
well-known catalogue of Mr. Weale and 
Hain’s ‘Repertorium Bibliographicum.’ 
M. Rothschild has outdone himself (can 
more be said?) in the printing and illus- 
trating. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


WE have little more to say about the figure 
pictures in this exhibition, for but few of those 
we have still to notice are really satisfactory. 
There is plenty of feeling and some good paint- 
ing in Mr. E. 8. Harper’s A Reverie (No. 222), a 
girl (whose back is towards us) seated at a piano, 
the keys of which her fingers hesitate to touch, 
because a stirring fancy has called her atten- 
tion away. Her face, which is shown in pro- 
file, is finely expressive. On the other hand, 
the composition of the whole is awkward ; the 
figures painted on the front of the piano intrude 
upon, and even break up, the tone and colour 
schemes of the picture, parts of which are 
excellent.—In The Morning Swim (626) of Mr. 
F. P. Wild there is some excess of paint. He 
depicts in modest fashion a tall damsel guid- 
ing a punt across the Thames at Marlow, 
while two dogs swim eagerly by her side, and 
a small spaniel whimpers in the boat. — In 
Disgrace (630), by Mr. F. D. Walenn, represents 
achild in blue standing against a blue curtain— 
but differently blue. The face is good and ex- 
pressive, the design is clever, and its treatment 
is artistic with meritorious colouring.— Mrs. H. 
Rae’s conception of Isabella (634) with the pot 
of basil is weak and lachrymose; the picture 
is feebly modelled and without solidity, and alto- 
gether the work does not possess vigour enough 
to justify its existence. In several respects Mrs. 
Rae is the Angelica Kauffman of our time, but 
Angelica painted with greater care and astronger 
sense of colour, and her draperies were truer 
and more thoroughly studied.— Mr. S. M. 
Fisher’s Children’s Picnic (647), though a 
more spontaneous and natural piece of 
work, is somewhat pale and flat, defects 
which are but too obvious in the painter’s 
delineation of sunlight upon the herbage 
amid which his little ones are  disport- 
ing themselves. This is rather the beginning 
of a picture than a complete work of art, and 
its shortcomings are surprising, for the artist is 
endowed with a graceful fancy, and has produced 
several really pretty and modest things. We 
do not think it would be worth while to com- 
plete the ‘Children’s Picnic.’ — In Minnow 
Fishing (661) Mr. T. A. Brown has, like Mr. 
Fisher, attempted to paint sunlight without 
recognizing the nature and pictorial conditions 
of his experiment. Consequently his work is a 
mosaic in paint of the kind Mr. La Thangue 
essays to produce with dirty shadows and soiled 
lights, such as set nature at defiance. Mr. 


Fisher is, at least, partially successful, and 





bene—“ Elévation” (of the Host), “St. 


the bright and pure tones of his picture are 


commendable ; on the other hand, a good and 
powerful coloration is marred by the rough- 
ness of the surface of his picture—a heayy 
touch and ‘*‘ blottiness.” Altogether the grace. 
ful rusticity of the figures and their other good 
qualities are much impaired by the crudities of 
the artist’s technique. The belt of grass on the 
side of the stream is simply offensive.—The 
Sea hath its Pearls (670), a damsel in white 
on a beach looking at a shell, by Mr. W. H, 
Margetson, is not the fruit of a robust or even 
a romantic inspiration ; but, slight as it is, it is 
pretty, bright, and not without taste and spirit, 

Roughness caused by neglect of serious and 
searching study, and a general lack of com- 
pleteness, purity of colour and tone, do serious 
injury to the clever design of Mr. G. P. J, 
Hood’s The Little Swineherd (678).—A clever 
sketch, made with a lighter touch and freer 
hand, is Mr. W. D. Almond’s A Lit of Blue 
(734), which forms one of the throng of cabinet 
pictures crowded into Gallery IX.—No. 735, 
** He cometh not,” She Said, is a modern illus- 
tration by Mr. St. G. Hare of the Laureate’s 
famous verse. It, too, is a clever sketch 
and not more. It seems to us that — small 
or large, preposterously out of proportion to 
their merits, or mere miniatures as to their 
size and laboriousness—only pictures thoroughly 
complete, and no ‘‘potboilers,’’ such as those 
which fill half this room, ought to find places 
in Burlington House.—Phyllis (739), by Mr. J. 
Mitchell, a girl in pink, has good eyes and an 
acceptable expression. Unlike Nos. 734 and 738, 
it is carefully, neatly, and firmly painted, but 
there is a great deal of exaggeration about the 
purplish undertone of the carnations, which are 
almost apoplectic.—Mr. C. T. Garland’s Day- 
dreams (746), a pretty child seated on the sward 
of a hillside, is bright and deftly, yet skilfully 
touched. The expression and attitude are quite 
appropriate, and the colour pleasant. — Mr. 
T. W. Cafe’s picture of Bulwer’s Nydia (796) 
pouring water on a vase of roses has the air, 
attitude, and expression which characterize 
blindness, and the lighting and colouring are 
decidedly pretty and bright.—Very pretty, too, 
animated and graceful in their way, are the 
figures of the bathers in Mr. W. Rutledge’s 
The Wind and the Waves (836), a lightly 
touched sketch, which is really a_ study ; 
that is, it is intended for future use, and 
is not, so to say, an end in itself, such as 
sketches per se must needs be.—Very good in 
its way—which is a clever and artistic way— 
is Miss H. Staite’s A Spring Day (854), the 
scene being a sparkling, sunlit glade, in which 
a dashing damsel dressed in white is walking 
swiftly. It is, apart from the figure, a study of 
an effect in tone and colour.—Mr. D. Hardy 
has often painted as well as in The Favourite 
(855), a reminiscence of Fortuny, but a subject 
suggesting J. F. Lewis. —In Gallery X. we 
encounter Mr. E. Normand’s Kivals (941), 


another harem scene, on a much larger 
scale than Mr. Hardy’s; it is in every 
respect more pretentious, but it is by 


no means so good. Mr. Normand does him- 
self injustice in so frequently assuming the 
mantle of the late Mr. E. Long, who was a 
worse draughtsman than he, and never showed 
a purpose or anything like sincerity in any 
of his pictures. The passions and purposes of 
Mr. Normand’s ladies are as obvious as they 
are hackneyed, but the women themselves, 
though inert and dull, are not so silly as Mr. 
Long's were wont to be. Of the two artists, 
the Academician was the less masculine; yet, 
on the whole, we are by no means sure the 
Academy has done well in permitting the 
revival at Burlington House of his mild 
airs and graces in Mr. Normand’s_ con- 
tributions. Surely a canvas no bigger than 
Mr. D. Hardy’s was large enough for Mr. 
Normand’s groups of women doing nothing. The 
exhibition abounds in enervated art of this kind. 





The respectable technique of the ‘Rivals’ is 
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faintly academic, but it does not possess the 
honourable solidity of good academic work. 

course, in this case it may be truly said that the 
prettier it is the worse it is.—In Mr. T. B. Ken- 
nington’s Maternity (947), a girl looking at a 
baby, the sentimentality is of the mildest pos- 
sible kind ; but, hackneyed as it is, it is genuine 
and possesses life. — We come to a much 
finer thing in Mr. A. C. Tayler’s Cantus 
Evangelii (957), a carefully studied effect of 
silvery light in the interior of a large church. 
Its stone walls, sculptures, and stained glass 
are harmonized with rare sympathy and that 
skill which, in Mr. Tayler’s picture of last 
year, suffered what we rejoice to find was but a 
temporary abatement. In this interior a group 
of priests and singers are gathered before an 
altar. The chief ecclesiastic prays without so 
much energy as can evoke our interest in him 
and his emotion; near him is a younger 
ecclesiastic whose feeble - mindedness is as 
manifest as it is depressing. However, the 
breadth, softness, homogeneity, and refined 
coloration of ‘Cantus Evangelii’ are charming 
enough to redeem the weakness of the attitudes 
and expressions of the figures upon which Mr. 
Tayler has spent so much time and pains. This 
weakness is a pity, for the picture is one of the 
works of art proper which are by no means too 
numerous in the Academy, and incomparably the 
best thing the artist has done.—At the Capstan 
Bars (964), by MissM. A. Cohen, is a beachscene. 
The faces and gestures of the fishermen have been 
studied from nature, and painted with a vigour 
we fail to find in Mr. Normand’s much less dif- 
ficult production. Miss Cohen’s ambition is at 
present greater than her skill, or perhaps her 
patience and devotion to art. Consequently it 
is not difficult to detect in her figures bad draw- 
ing such as a sound training would have made 
impossible, and a coarse and rough surface which 
a better taste would never tolerate. A defective 
education and lack of self-restraint are likely to 
tell heavily against the lady’s future. However, at 
present her future is in her own hands, —Jubilee 
Rejoicings (966) is a capital work of Mr. Joseph 
Clark’s. In its clearness, apt design, and firm 
touch, not less than in the artist’s determina- 
tion not to change his models or to depart from 
those types by which he has always charmed us, 
it is worthy of the artist. The faces are excellent, 
felicitous, and appropriate in very high degree, 
and the gestures are as variousasthey are natural. 
On the other hand, the characteristic brown- 
ness of the shadows and the somewhat too 
blooming complexions of the children will 
offend the visitor’s taste.—The Whist-Players 
(992) of the Hon. J. Collier is apparently 
a group of portraits. The skins of the 
sitters are much too like parchment, and, 
what is more unfortunate, the finish of their 
life-size figures is strangely defective. The ex- 
pressions and attitudes, on the other hand, are 
much above the average of such works as this, 
but experiments of this kind, if attempted 
at all, ought to have been carried out more com- 
pletely, searchingly, and truly. The painter's 
delight in his art, to say nothing of his natural 
desire to sell his work, ought to have stimu- 
lated him to make this meritorious effort a com- 
plete specimen of art.—No. 1000, by Miss E. 
Clacy, represents a sort of passionate epi- 
sode. A good deal of clever painting, warm 
sympathy with her subject, and care to treat 
her picture as a whole, have gone to the making 
of The Sound of the Beloved’s Footsteps. The 
lady, who hears her beloved coming, has seized 
(we do not know why) a large glass bowl of 
gold fish, and seems to be carrying it across the 
room in such a manner that one fears she will 
spill its contents, fish and all, over the grand 
plano at her side. Probably Miss Clacy has 
rather overdone the raptures of the happy lady, 
but her picture, as a picture, is decidedly suc- 
cessful ; the attitude and action are thoroughly 
lifelike, the treatment of the effect and local 
tones is really good, and the homogeneity 
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of the whole is much to be commended. 
—The Childhood (1022) of Mr. C. Sims is a 
bewildering allegory or apologue in paint, repre- 
senting what seems to be a children’s picnic in 
a cemetery. The design is at once confused 
and confusing, if that can be called a design 
which is a congeries of unconnected groups of 
figures without a common and controlling motive. 
There are parts of which the colouring is for- 
tunate, but the whole is unsystematized and 
inchoate. One of the leading incidents, which 
is certainly original, represents a group of chil- 
dren who are solemnly interring a doll ; at least 
this is what Mr. Sims, incredible as it is, appears 
to intend.—The last of the figure pictures in 
oil which we need to mention is Mr. A. J. 
Elsley’s A Tempting Slide (1046), a capital 
piece of humour in its way, as full of spirit, 
character, and freshness as it can be, and it is, 
moreover, a quite original delineation of the 
intense excitement of a pet dog, who, while in 
his young master’s lap, sees the silhouettes 
of a furious cat and fearful mice set 
forth by means of a magic-lantern slide. The 
laughing child and exasperated dog are very 
good indeed, and the whole is carefully and 
skilfully painted, with a good and true effect of 
shadow and light transmitted from the lantern. 
Of the portraits we have already praised to 
our readers some of the best are by painters 
of subject pictures. It is right to say that Mr. 
Orchardson’s Bishop of St. Asaph (70), which, 
both as a picture and a portrait, pleased us 
much at first sight, does not by any means 
improve on acquaintance. Of two other por- 
traits of his, The Provost of Oriel (355) and Mrs. 
Tullis (410), we may add that it is only by 
comparing them with No. 70 that we have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that the 
artist is not at present a first - rate portrait 
painter. He may become so again, and he has, 
of course, produced several very excellent por- 
traits which are likenesses as well as pictures. 
His failure at present is, generally, in regard 
to the character (insight into which makes true 
portraiture) of his sitters, and this is accentu- 
ated by the excessive slightness and the man- 
nerisms of his workmanship.—Mr. Macbeth’s 
portraits of his brother Academicians Messrs. 
Gilbert and Calderon (Nos. 909 and 918) are, 
except as crude likenesses tending to caricature, 
anything but admirable. Their exaggerations 
and the badness of their drawing condemn them. 
—Mr. Anderson’s Maid of Kent (235) is a capital 
portrait of a younglady.—Of the portraits by por- 
rait painters proper and artists who, whatever 
their ordinary practice may be, send nothing 
but portraits this year, the following are some 
of the most important. Miss V. Matthews 
(14), by Mr. P. W. Gibbs, wears a well- 
treated purple dress upon a grey ground. 
The picture is very good, broad, and harmonious 
in tone.—Mr. Fildes’s Mrs. Donaldson (29) is 
not his masterpiece, being rather hard, and 
parts of the dress might be suppressed for the 
benefit of the whole. The black dress is 
‘*cut up” and the face too light in tone and 
colour. However, like all Mr. Fildes’s por- 
traits, it is a capital likeness and extremely 
vivacious. Jack, Son of HE. Speed, Esq. (124), a 
little boy seated on the ground and looking up 
after a bird escaped from its cage at his feet, is 
manifestly founded upon Sir Joshua, and though 
there are some good points in the picture 
it is not a success. rs. Maple (345), an 
elderly lady in a white cap and black silk dress, 
and seated, is a capital piece of its kind, but 
mannered, rather tame, and thoroughly unin- 
teresting to the public, who could have dispensed 
with all the similar portraits of the year. In 
the same category we are compelled to rank Mrs. 
Lever (444), another lady in black. The portrait 
of Sir M. Fenton (499) is hardly a success in any 
respect, and except in its genial expression it is 
unworthy of Mr. Fildes.—Lady Kelvin (31), by 
Mr. H. G. Riviere, is a first-rate example of the 








painter’s skill and good taste; still better is 











his excellent Master of the Temple (339), leaning 
sideways with hands joined on the back of his 
chair. Mr. Riviere’s conception of his subject 
is clever and spirited, and, in fact, No. 339 is 
an admirable study of character. Wenefryde 
(943) is hardly less worthy of praise, although 
its theme is much less ‘‘paintable.”"—An Art 
Student (41), a young lady with a portfolio, by 
Miss L. Edmonds, is sober in feeling, while 
its tonality and light and shade are well managed 
and artistic. 

Mr. J. W. Schofield’s Mrs. H. Cunnick 
(49), in white and yellow, is really bright 
and spirited. — Of Sir G. Reid’s Prof. 
Mitchell (61) we have spoken in high terms 
already, and therefore need now only praise 
its animation, freshness, carefulness, and 
skill. One of the best examples of character 
rendering in the Academy, it is likewise one of 
the best pieces of workmanship.—Mr. 8. J. 
Solomon’s G. Frampton, Esq. (90), isa somewhat 
ignoble likeness, but still a likeness, yet hardly 
a fine picture.—In Varying Moods (120) is a 
triple likeness of an elderly person in three 
views, very well painted and altogether soundly 
treated. It is by Mr. A. L. Burroughs.—Far 
inferior to other portraits of ladies we have seen 
by him is Mrs. W. Armstrong (171), by Mr. W. 
Osborne. — Alec Forbes (163), by Mrs. E. 
Forbes, a highly commendable whole-length 
figure of a boy, is much more acceptable 
than her subject picture, No. 679, A Dream 
Princess.—Mr. H. Herkomer, the most unequal 
of portrait painters, is this year below his best. 
His Hon. Mrs. E. Bourke (241) is an excep- 
tionally unequal piece of work. With much bad 
drawing and slovenly painting, slight workman- 
ship, and other crudities such as most self- 
respecting artists overcome, it is an admirable, 
not to say charming rendering of character, 
and, at the distance the painter postulates for 
the best view of his picture, represents the carna- 
tions wonderfully well. The Lord Harris (254), 
a life-size, whole-length standing figure in bright 
sky-blue robes, is not happy in its coloration 
and tonality. Besides, it lacks repose and 
simplicity. Of chiaroscuro it may be said to 
have none, but the face, which is out of keeping 
with all the neighbouring elements, is a first- 
rate likeness and finely painted. Of Mr. Her- 
komer’s seven contributions only three are up 
to his ordinary, to say nothing of his higher 
mark. Of these the Presidential Badge (2052), 
a rather showy piece of goldsmithery, is, on 
the whole, the most worthy of his powers. The 
rest of his seven works had better have been 
kept at home. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Art this season London abounds in small col- 
lections of works of art formed by the less 
ambitious societies of painters, by the leading 
dealers, and by enterprising and benevolent 
persons anxious to improve the public taste. 
As the last never obtain new examples, and 
often borrow the same specimens over and 
over again, it is not necessary to notice their 
exhibitions, but only to announce them when 
opened. With the other two groups it is dif- 
ferent, and we do our duty by mentioning—all 
too briefly for their merits—the best things in 
the galleries to which the public has at present 
access. First of these we place the very select 
body of French cabinet paintings at Mr. Obach’s, 
20, Cockspur Street. Here are to be seen 
some choice examples of Daubigny, including 
the grave and softly luminous Les Laveuses, a 
broad and finely toned vista of the painter's 
much-beloved Oise, near Auvers; and a similar 
Banks of the Oise, where Daubigny almost sur- 
passed himself in the wealth of his tints and the 
beauty of his tones. His Road at Valmondois 
is close by. A characteristic Isabey is The 
Alchemist, and his Granville Harbour and Old 
Calais Harbour are also here. There is a capital 
Troyon in the bold Normandy Cliffs, which is 
full of light. Corot’s Le Vieux Pont de 
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Mantes, Morning in Italy, and, above | which, under many names and in various forms, | William II. of Orange and Admiral Van Tromp, 


all, the Ronde des Nymphes, are admirable. 

The last is an exceedingly choice version of one 

of Corot’s most poetic effects and able composi- 

tions. Environs of Ariccia is as good as we ex- 

ee everything to be from the hand of M. H. 

arpignies when he works on a minor scale, but 

not in minor keys of light and colour. By the 
same and almost as excellent are Souvenir of the 
Pyrenees, Banks of the Haute Loire, and Out- 
skirts of a Wood. The Approaching Storm, by 
Diaz, is one of his powerful and expressive 
masterpieces in small, a personally, we prefer 
the telling Forest of Fontainebleau. Besides 
these, there are in the gallery examples of 
MM. C. Jacque, A. Mauve, E. Fromentin, and 
J. Dupré. 

The Society of Miniature Painters holds its 
second exhibition (a great improvement upon its 
very attractive, if rather unequal forerunner) 
in the Graves Galleries, Pall Mall, and there 
effectually asserts its right to exist, notwithstand- 
ing photography and all its devices. Among 
nearly three hundred and fifty works, some of 
which have no business to be there, our limits 
allow us to note only afew. These are (in the 
order of the Catalogue) Miss A. G. Fletcher’s 
Day-Dreams, a study of white ; Mr. E. Tayler’s 
A Lady in a rose-coloured dress; Miss E. E. 
Pyne’s Dr. Nansen, a picture of energy ; Gwen- 
dolen, by Miss P. Woolner; Mr. W. T. S. Bar- 
ber’s Gino; Mr. C. J. Hobson’s Rhona; Mr. F. 
Brooks’s Mrs. F. Brooks; By the Sea, a coast 
piece, by Mr. A. D. May; Mr. R.- Sauber’s 
poetic Reminiscences, a fine and solid example ; 
Irene, a pretty work in colour and style by Miss 
M. B. Jones; and Mrs. E. Lyttleton, by Miss 
E. Maas. 

In the same galleries which contain the minia- 
tures we find a collection of ‘‘ War Paintings ” 
by two artists, which vary in fire and strength. 
As the pictures are mostly well known, it will 
serve the reader’s purpose if we name only the 
best of them, such as Mr. R. C. Woodville’s 
Saving the Guns at Maiwand, borrowed from 
the Liverpool Corporation ; the same painter's 
Charge of the Light Brigade, 1854, and his Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard at Waterlvo, the best work he 
has done. We care much less for his rather 
clayey Storming of Badajoz. Mr. G. D. Giles’s 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade is, for a battle 
picture, an unusually good and well - massed 
design, and does not overdo the ‘sound and 
fury” which usually characterize English at- 
tempts at this kind of art. 

He is an extremely fortunate lover of 
ancient European enamels, incrusted, basse- 
taille, cloisonné, champlevé, painted, or trans- 
lucent, who knows a member of the Burlington 
Club, and obtains by his means opportunities 
for studying the wonderfully fine collection of 
nearly three hundred specimens now in Savile 
Row. As Mr. Higgins, in the capital digest of the 
history of the subject which precedes the Cata- 
logue, truly repeats, the enameller’s craft has 
been employed in these islands more extensively 
and persistently than elsewhere, and the artistic 
charm and rarity of many of the articles, dating 
as they do from early in the twelfth century to 
the latest and most sumptuously ornate examples 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
are great. Ofcourse, it does not invariably follow 
that the earlier the rarer are the relics before 
us, nor that the oldest, or the latest, should be 
historically and logically the most beautiful and 
interesting. We notice with fresh pleasure every 
time we meet them such precious specimens 
as Lord Crawford’s Breviary Cover (1), a rare in- 
stance of German champlevé work of the twelfth 
century. Mr. C. Davis’s flabellum is of pro- 
bably a somewhat later date, but one of the 
rarest things in the world, if not unique. Mr. 
J. E. Taylor’s Limoges basins of champlevé on 
copper are really curious, artistically speaking, 
but less rare. The ciborium in the form of a 


dove, lent by Sir J. C. Robinson, shows more 


cheers the patriotic fancies of Irish antiquaries, 
who take its manifestations to be national, 
original, and indigenous. The historic relics 
include Strafford's badge of the Garter; a 
ag said to have been given to Cortez 

y Charles V.; and the betrothal cup, by Jean 
Court, alleged to have been presented by Darnley 
to Mary, Queen of Scots. Among the most 
liberal contributors to this exhibition are Lords 
Clanricarde, Cowley, Crawford, Home, and 
Malcolm ; the Dukes of Devonshire and Nor- 
folk ; Sir J. Evans, Sir 8. Montagu, Sir H. 8S. 
Naylor - Leyland, and Sir J. C. Robinson ; 
Messrs. Higgins, C. Davis, W. Mitchell, L. de 
Rothschild, J. Whitehead, and G. Salting. No 
such collection was ever got together before in 
England. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 1st and 2nd inst. the following from the 
Pender Collection. Pictures: K. Halswelle, 
Constantinople, 1321. ; Wittenham Clumps, 
Day’s Lock, 1051. Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait of 
Mrs. Martin, of Plymouth, 110). J. M. W. 
Turner, Fishing Boats in a Rough Sea, grey 
sky, 1101. Engravings: At Evening Time, after 
B. W. Leader, by B. Debaines, 221. ; ditto, 211. 
After Sir E. Landseer, by T. Landseer, Children 
of the Mist, 27/.; The Monarch of the Glen, 
521. ; The Stag at Bay, 321. ; Night, and Morn- 
ing (a pair), 441. 

The same auctioneers also sold on the 2nd inst. 
the following engravings from various collec- 
tions: After Sir T. Lawrence, by S. Cousins, 
Lady Blessington, 261. ; Nature (the Calmady 
children), 21/.; Miss Julia Peel, 31. After 
Meissonier, by A. Blanchard, The Chess-Players, 
241. ; Les Bons Amis, 23/. Lady Louisa Manners, 
after J. Hoppner, by C. Turner, 60/. Juvenile 
Retirement (the Douglas children), and Chil- 
dren Bathing (the Hoppner children), after 
J. Hoppner, by W. Ward, 26/. Miss Cumber- 
land, after Romney, by J. R. Smith, 547. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, after R. Cosway, by J. Condé, 471. 
Lady Smyth and Children, after Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, by Bartolozzi, 591. The Duchess of 
Devonshire, after Downman, by Bartolozzi, 22/. 
Infancy, and Fidelity, after Cosway and 
Gardner, by C. White (a pair), 39]. Morning, 
or the Fisherman’s Departure, and Evening, or 
the Fisherman’s Return, after Corbould, by 
W. Ward (a pair), 211. Haymakers, and 
Compassionate Children, after J. Ward, by 
W. Ward, 30/. The Duke of Newcastle’s 
Return from Shooting, after Wheatley, by Bar- 
tolozzi, 221. The Return from Coursing, after 
Hamilton, by A. Cardon, 22]. The Cow-House, 
and the Companion, after J. Ward, by 
W. Ward, 241. After G. Morland, The 
Deserter, by G. Keating (a set of four), 211.; A 
Carrier’s Stable, by W. Ward, 24]. ; Morning, 

or the Benevolent Sportsman, and Evening, or 
the Sportsman’s Return, by J. Grozer (a pair), 
341. ; The First of September, Morning and 
Evening, by W. Ward (a pair), 461. 

The medals commemorative of British his- 
tory collected by the late Mr. Hyman Mon- 

tagu were dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 

son & Hodge between the 24th and 29th ult. 

Protestant Safeguard, 1526, fetched 35]. Battle 

of Nieuport, 1600, 411. Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, on his Capture of Grave, 1602, by Bloc, 

unpublished, 23/. 15s. Queen Elizabeth, in 

commemoration of her reign, 1602, 251. 10s. 

The Honourable Irish Society Badge, oval, 

enamelled in various colours, crowned and 

draped bust of King James I., 23). James L., 

oval portrait medal, by Simon Passe, 25/. 10s. ; 

Queen Anne, oval portrait medal, by the same, 

231. 10s.; Charles, Prince of Wales, 1616, by 

the same, 241. 5s.; Maurice, Prince of Orange, 

1616, by the same, 381. The Synod of Dort, 

1619, 35/., and Earl of Essex, 1642, 377. Oliver 

Cromwell as Captain-General of the Army of the 


501. Oliver Cromwell, on his elevation to the 
Protectorate, 1653, gold, by Simon, 70I., and 
Peace between Great Britain and Holland, 1654, 
gold, 51/. Charles I1., Honorary Naval Reward, 
1665, by Rawlins, silver, 39/. Peace of Breda 
and Alliance of England and Holland, 1667, 
gold, by C. Adolfszoon, 25. 10s. Peace of 
Breda, 1667, by John Roettier, gold, 30). 
Installation of John George, Elector of Saxony, 
as a Knight of the Garter at Windsor, 1671, 
gold, 251. The Siege of Groningen, 1672, silver, 
391. Siege of Naerden, 1673, silver, by P. Van 
Abeele, 51/. Charles IT. ‘* Royal ” Medal, gold, 
no date, by Roettier, 40/., and Landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange at Torbay, 1688, gold, by R. 
Arondeaux, 26/. William and Mary, gold, by 
J. Boskam, 211. 10s. Battle of Blenheim, 1704, 
gold, by Jan Boskam, 30/. 10s. Congress of 
Utrecht, 1712, silver, by P. Wermuth, with 
chronogrammatic legend, 26]. Battle of Cul- 
loden, 1746, gold, by Yeo, 2251. The total 
realized was 5,2321. 19s. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
sold the greater portion of the collection of 
Greek coins of Mr. R. Hobart Smith, of New 
York, the 127 lots realizing 4641. A Syracuse 
decadrachm, Bc. 405-345, by Evzenetus, head 
of Persephone to left, fetched 291. 











Fine-Brt Gossip. 

To-pay (Saturday) is appointed for a private 
view in the Goupil Galleries of paintings by Mr. 
J. Buxton Knight.—At the same time there 
will be a private view in the Fine-Art Society’s 
Gallery of works representing Rome, the Tiber 
Valley, by Signor O. Carlandini, and, by Mr. 
F. A. Rawlence, the Riviera. All these collec- 
tions will be opened to the public on Monday. 
—Mr. A. Legros, who has been commissioned 
to design the decorations of the Bank of Eng- 
land during the Jubilee celebrations, exhibits 
his drawings for these works at 40, North End 
Road, S.W. 

Tue ‘Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford,’ by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., is now 
passing through the Clarendon Press, and will 
be ready for publication to subscribers almost 
immediately. Mr. Jackson has written an 
exhaustive history of this most interesting of 
all churches, and supplied numerous full-page 
plates and cuts. The new edition of the Rev. 
W. K. R. Bedford’s ‘Blazon of Episcopacy,’ 
which for nearly forty years has been the 
standard book of reference on the subject, is 
also almost ready for publication by the Claren- 
don Press to subscribers. Upwards of a thou- 
sand engravings of bishops’ arms will be 
included, and nearly twice as many will be 
described in the enlarged volume. 

Tue Council of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
accordance with its royal charter of incorporation, 
proceeded on the 3rd inst. to elect a President 
in the room of the late Sir A. Wollaston Franks. 
The choice of the Council fell upon Harold 
Arthur, Viscount Dillon, who has several times 
been Vice-President, and for some years filled 
the office of Secretary. Lord Dillon has for 
several years been President of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, and is well known as 
a high authority on ancient arms and armour. 
He is Curator of the Tower Armories, and is 
interested generally in antiquarian pursuits. 

Art the last Council meeting of the British 
Archeological Association for the session 1896-7 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch was presented with an 


address and testimonial from some of the 
members and friends on his retirement from 
the 
the 


ost of Honorary Secretary and editor of 
ournal of the Association. 


On Monday next Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 


son & Hodge will offer for sale the complete 
series of original water-colour drawings to 
Charles Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ and 











distinctly than usual that Byzantine influence 


Parliament, 1650,°gold, by T. Simon, 30/. 10s. 


‘Barnaby Rudge’ by Hablot K. Browne 
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(**Phiz ”), sixty-one drawings in the former 
case and sixty in the latter. An effort will be 
made to keep the two series of drawings intact 
by offering each en bloc, and it seems a thousand 
pities that they should be offered in any other 
way. Once split up, such collections are never 
again likely to be completed. The same sale 
will include pencil and other sketches by John 
Leech, Charles Keene, George Augustus Sala, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and R. Caldecott, and 
a very clever and humorous pen-and-ink sketch 
by Thackeray of H.M. the Queen and the Prince 
Consort walking arm-in-arm followed by all the 
members of the royal family, with Windsor 
Castle in the background. The heads of all 
the figures are cut from old penny red stamps, 
and altered to suit the likenesses required. 

Tue obsequies of Frangais were celebrated on 
the 30th ult. in the church of Notre Dame des 
Champs, Paris, and included the delivery of 
speeches by some of the most eminent officials 
and distinguished painters. The tinal interment 
of the famous and venerable landscape painter 
will be at Plombiéres, where, as we said last 
week, he was born. An accident caused us to 
state that Francais succeeded ‘‘ R. Henry” in 
the Académie. It should have been Robert- 
Fleury, 








MUSIC 


a 
THE WEEK. 

QUEEN’s HALL.—Philharmonic Concerts. 

Roya IraLtan OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—‘ La Traviata’; 
‘Roméo et Juliette.’ 

St. James's Hatt —MM. Fauré and Wolff's Concert. 
M. Gabrilowitsch’s Pianoforte Recital. 

RoyaL COLLEGE OF Music.—Brabms ‘‘In Memoriam” 
Concert. 


Tue fifth Philharmonic Concert on Thurs- 
day last week could scarcely have been 
more successful in any sense than it was. 
New works by Dr. Hubert Parry are 
always awaited with interest, and his 
reputation will certainly not suffer by his 
Theme and Variations for Orchestra in E 
minor, which obtained a very favourable 
reception, and will probably be heard again, 
if not during the present season, at any rate 
in the autumn. Dr. Parry is of opinion 
that the variation form is not yet exhausted, 
and he thinks the sonata affords an 
opportunity for further developments by 
the adoption of varying tonalities, in this 
way avoiding monotony. So we have eleven 
variations in E minor, six in c major, four 
in A minor, and finally four in = major, all 
proceeding without break to the end. The 
subject itself is only six bars in length, 
common time, so that it differs from the 
chaconne and the passacaglia, which were 
in triple measure. But there is equally no, 
or very little, resemblance to the symphonic 
or sonata form, as some have asserted, and, 
in fact, the variations are quite independent 
in structure, and not only extremely 
clever, but fresh and thoroughly English 
in character. They were conducted by 
the composer, who was three times re- 
called to the platform. Seiior Sarasate 
ene Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with 

is customary brilliancy, and Madame Sigrid 
Arnoldson sangairs by Gounod and D’ Alibieff 
with perfect taste. Spohr’s symphony ‘ Die 
Weihe der Tine’ was welcome, as it had 
been permitted to slumber for some time. 
Itis not exactly a great work, but it contains 
much beautiful music, and it was, of course, 
weil rendered by the Philharmonic orchestra 
under Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

The new management of Covent Garden 
is not meeting with unqualified good fortune. 





It would seem that Verdi’s once popular 
opera ‘ La Traviata’ is no longer attractive, 
as there was a very poor house on Friday 
last week, although the cast was fairly good. 
Madame Saville sang the music of Violetta 
with perfect taste and looked the part well. 
In the earlier and lighter scenes she 
also acted well, but showed some want of 
emotional power when the plot took a 
tragic turn. As the contemptible Germonts, 
father and son, M. Salignac and Signor 
Ancona did the best they could, but the 
once favourite numbers fell flat. 

On Whit Monday there was a great dis- 
appointment, for once more M. Jean de 
Reszké was unable to sing, and ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’ could therefore not be given. 
Gounod’s ‘Roméo et Juliette’ was substi- 
tuted. M. Bonnard as the hero and Miss 
Marie Engle as the heroine were both 
efficient, though they could not efface recol- 
lections of some of their predecessors in the 
characters. There is nothing more that we 
can record concerning the opera at present. 

The chamber concert which took place 
under the auspices of MM. Gabriel Fauré 
and Johannes Wolff on Saturday afternoon 
last was, generally speaking, successful, 
though too much of the programme was 
devoted to M. Fauré’s music, and the pre- 
valent impression was that more variety 
would have been agreeable. The concerted 
works were the French composer’s poetically 
conceived and musicianly Pianoforte Quartet 
in c minor, and the equally piquant Sonata 
in A for pianoforte and violin. In the first- 
named work the concert-givers were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gibson and Mr. Paul 
Ludwig. Madame Blanche Marchesi, M. 
Slivinski, and Mr. Theodore Byard also 
took part in the concert. 

Pianists have a curious fondness for the 
derangements of Bach’s organ preludes and 
fugues by Liszt and Tausig, and M. Gabrilo- 
witsch commenced his first recital on Tuesday 
afternoon with the distorted version of the 
great work in A minor from the second book 
of the Leipzig edition. He played it with- 
out any exaggeration in emphasis, but he 
was far more acceptable in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E£ flat, ‘Les Adieux,’ &c., which 
he played with perfect purity in execution 
and all needful expression. Curiously 
enough, after this a falling off was notice- 
able. Chopin’s Nocturne in p flat was 
rendered rather coldly, and his version of 
the Ballade in « flat, Op. 47, was certainly 
not note perfect. Nor could M. Gabrilo- 
witsch be wholly commended for his inter- 
pretation of Schumann’s ‘ Faschingsschwank 
aus Wien.’ The third movement was taken 
so fast that the music could not be easily 
followed, and the finale was not by any 
means clearly played. The youthful Russian 
pianist was at his best in a group of miscel- 
laneous pieces which concluded the _pro- 
gramme, and two trifles from his own pen 
were distinctly pleasing. 

The Brahms ‘‘In Memoriam” Concert 
at the Royal College of Music on Tues- 
day evening did much credit to all con- 
cerned, although the programme reflected 
the master in a very severe light. The 
items for orchestra alone were the ‘Tragic’ 
Overture and the Symphony in c minor, 
No. 1, which were astonishingly well played, 
mainly by students of the College, under 
the direction of Prof. Villiers Stanford. 





The very fine Pianoforte Concerto in B flat 
was an arduous task for Miss Maud Bran- 
well, but she accomplished it without the 
slightest approach to a disaster, and Miss 
Muriel Foster sang the solo part carefully 
in the Rhapsodie for alto solo and male 
chorus. The magnificent ‘ Schicksalslied,’ 
or ‘Song of Destiny,’ completed a praise- 
worthy performance. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE directors of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company are making several changes in the 
company for next season, and amongst the new 
artists who have been engaged is Mr. Barron 
Borthald, a tenor who has been singing with 
the leading opera companies in the United 
States during the past few years, and has made 
a high reputation there. He has been secured 
by the directors for three years. In view of 
the company’s season in London at the Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, in October next, and 
their performances in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
at the same time, artists are being secured for 
the period of the double season— Madame 
Duma, Miss Olitzka, and Madame Agnes 
Janson having already been engaged. The 
new provincial season will open on _ the 
16th of August at Liverpool. Among the 
novelties to be produced will be the late 
Ambroise Thomas’s opera ‘La Songe d’une 
Nuit d’Eté.’ All the charming music of this 
opera will be retained, but the book has been 
entirely rewritten by Mr. W. Beattie Kingston. 
The opera in its English guise will be called 
‘The Poet’s Dream.’ 

Herr Fritz Maspacn’s pianoforte recital 
took place at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon last week, and all that can be said is 
that the talented executant was announced to 
play Beethoven’s Sonata in £, Op. 109, Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Carnaval,’ and various minor pieces by 
Schubert, Chopin, and Godard. 

Miss Katie Goopson’s pianoforte recital in 
St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon last week 
showed conclusively that the young aspirant is 
already no mean executant, for she rendered 
with much vigour and intelligence Schumann’s 
‘Papillons,’ Beethoven’s Sonata in ¢ minor, 
Op. 111, Chopin’s in B minor, and various 
smaller pieces. 

A sERIES of promenade concerts was com- 
menced at the Earl’s Court Victorian Exhibition 
last Saturday evening. The colossal Empress 
Theatre is certainly not first rate in its 
acoustic properties ; and although Mr. Henry 
Wood has a fine orchestra of a hundred per- 
formers under his command, the principal items 
in the programme—including Grieg’s ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ Suite, No. 1, the three dances from 
Mr. Edward German’s incidental music to 
‘Henry VIII.,’ the Prelude to the Third Act 
of ‘Lohengrin,’ and various pieces by Liszt, 
Berlioz, Mackenzie, and Dvorak-—sounded rather 
ineffective. Mr. Arthur W. Payne did the 
utmost he could with De Beriot’s Violin Con- 
certo in p, which is not saying very much, for 
the work is utterly without inspiration. Miss 
Lucile Hill and Mr. W. A. Peterkin were 
successful as the vocalists. 

Tue concert given by Madame Melba, who 
for some inexplicable reason is not engaged at 
Covent Garden this season, passed off very well 
at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
and, though nothing that was done in a mis- 
cellaneous programme calls for serious criticism, 
it should be said that the Australian prima 
donna was in beautiful voice, and that she 
received able assistance from Miss Clara Butt, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and 
M. Henry Mariotti, the last-named artist 
proving himself an agreeable violoncellist. A 
competent orchestra was conducted by Signor 
Arditi and Mr. Landon Ronald, 
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Tue Fitzner Viennese Quartet, who gave 
their first concert in London in the small 
Queen’s Hall, also on Wednesday afternoon, 
won a favourable verdict in works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schumann, being, perhaps, 
most acceptable in the Quartet in p by the 
Salzburg master. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of excellent con- 
certs cannot receive the attention which they 
would command at a period of less feverish 
musical activity. 

We hear that as an appropriate accompani- 
ment of the International Archzological Con- 
gress which is to be held next month at Malines, 
a concert will take place, consisting of older 
musical pieces, chiefly dating from the sixteenth 
century. Among these there will be several 
compositions by Philippe de Monte, presum- 
ably born at that town about 1521, and cele- 
brated by Elizabeth Weston in a Latin poem. 
He was, among others, the author of a large 
number of madrigals, and held the post of 
Kapellmeister at Vienna in 1568 under the 
Emperor Maximilian II. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Handel Festival, ‘The Messiah,’ 2, Crystal Palace 
Mr. Carl Armbruster’s Lecture Recital on ‘The Nibelung’s 
Ring,’ 3, King’s College 
Miss Marie ‘Tempest and Mr. Norman Salmond’s Concert, 
3, St. James's Hall 
Miss Dorothy Magg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3 50, Portman Rooms. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 7 45, * Tristan und Isolde.” 
Miss Gertrude Jackson's Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall 
. M. Paderewski’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Lucy Stone's Concert, 8, Queen’s Smal] Hall 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.’ 
. Handel Festival Selection, 2, Crystal Palace 
Miss Cissie Loftus’s MatinGe Musicale, in Aid of a Catholic 
Charity, 3, St. James's Hall 
Madame Blanche Marchesi's Vocal Recital, 3. St James's Hall. 
Miss Edith Greenop’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Salle Erard. 
Royal College of Music Concert, 7 45. 
Mr. John Thomas's Welsh Choir Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Alice Glyn’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
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. Fitzner Quartet Concert, 3, Queen's Small! Hall. 
M. Gabrilowitsch’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Herr Georg Schneevoigt’s Violoncello Recital, 3.30, Salle Erard 
Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. L. Cottell’s Indian Famine Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
F Handel Festival, ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 2, Crystal Palace 
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Messrs. Pécskai and Lebell’s Violin and Violoncello Recital, 
3.30, Salle Erard 

Herr Kruse's Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sarasate Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Diamond Jubilee Festival Concert, 3, Albert Hall 

Church Sunday School Choir Commemoration Festival, Crystal 
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— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 


HAaYMARKET.—‘ A Marriage of Convenience,’ a Version of 
Alexandre Dumas’s Comedy in Four Acts, ‘Un Mariage 
sous Louis XV.,’ by Sydney Grundy. 


EXcELLENT as is the result obtained in 
‘A Marriage of Convenience,’ the new and 
not too happily named translation of ‘Un 
Mariage sous Louis XY.,’ it has been 
secured with a very moderate expenditure 
of Mr. Grundy’s conspicuous abilities. 
Leaving the scene where the French 
dramatist placed it, in Paris in the middle 
of the last century, and accepting the cha- 
racters and situations which he found to 
his hand, Mr. Grundy has had the good 
sense and prudence to meddle the least 
‘possible with the dialogue of the original. 
Something he has done. He has emphasized 
and underlined the witticisms and imper- 
tinences with which ‘Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.’ is charged, and he has, witha view 
to rendering rdles acceptable to those in 
authority, transferred a few telling speeches 
from one character to another. Pardonable 
enough are both proceedings. The first 


duty of a dramatist is to get his piece pro- 
duced, the second is to commend it to his 
public. Theformer will not readily be accom- 
plished by a writer who shows himself 
intractable to the manager; and the latter 
is hopeless in the case of a man who per- 
sists in writing over the heads of his 





audience. It is to be feared that there is 
some truth in the assertion that an English 
public is less quick in accepting a hint or 
a suggestion than a French public. Mr. 
Grundy at least, like Iago, 
—— for mere suspicion in that kind 
Will do as if for surety. 

He has accordingly made all things in the 
shape of innuendoes as plain as pikestaves. 
Artistically this is to be deplored ; practically 
it is pardonable and possibly expedient. 
When, which is rarely, he goes beyond this 
point, Mr. Grundy is wrong. The last step 
in winning the love of a woman with whom 
he has contracted a marriage purely of 
interest is taken by the Comte de Candale 
when he risks his life in a duel with a man 
who has treated her with levity. Asked by 
his uncle the commander whether he has 
given his fier-d-bras a coup d’épée, he replies: 
‘* Ma foi, oui, mon oncle, au beau travers 
du corps. Je n’avais pas le temps de choisir 
la place; j’étais pressé.” Mr. Grundy’s 
hero, when asked the same question by his 
wife, says flippantly, ‘‘A mere scratch.” 
This is at once modern and unworthy. It 
deprives the action of dignity and of 
colour, and it takes from the public a 
significant revelation how completely the 
conquest of this paulopost regency hero has 
been effected by his wife, and in what haste 
he is to join a woman, his marriage with 
whom was on the point of being annulled. 
Mr. Grundy may regard as trivial this and 
similar departures from the original. Such 
as they are, however, their influence is evil. 

This grumble over, we may congratulate 
Mr. Grundy and the Haymarket manage- 
ment upon having revived a masterpiece 
which, so far as England is concerned, has 
long slept, and provided the London public 
with an artistic and an exhilarating enter- 
tainment. Though a flimsier piece than 
‘Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,’ which it fol- 
lowed and with which it is naturally asso- 
ciated, ‘Un Mariage sous Louis XV.’ is 
more rapid in action and not less sympa- 
thetic. Both pieces are necessarily artificial 
—as artificial as the life which survives to us 
in the tales of Voisenon and Crébillon fils 
and the pictures of Moreau /e jeune. It is 
a pleasant life, however, to contemplate 
upon the stage, and it demands for its due 
illustration a class of acting we cannot 
afford to lose. The performance, on the 


whole, was better than we dared 
to expect. Women are more facile 
and adaptable than men, and Miss 


Emery and Miss Adrienne Dairolles were 
seen to advantage. Miss Dairolles was an 
ideal soubrette, though perhaps rather 
Lisette of ‘Les Jeux de l’ Amour et du 
Hasard’ than the Marton of ‘Un Mariage 
sous Louis XV.’ Miss Emery mean time 
looked divine in her powder as the 
Countess, and played in a spirit of high and 
refined comedy. There was an occasional 
whinnying noise—we can find no other 
word for it—the significance of which we 
did not understand. This detracted but 
slightly from a beautiful piece of acting. 
Mr. Terriss looked superb as the Count, 
and played in the main with quietude and 
distinction. One or two bursts—as when 
he drew his sword on his uncle—were mis- 
judged, and told of Adelphi experiences 
and tuition. Mr. Cyril Maude’s Chevalier 
was not a success. It was too comic. 





Valclos is after all a brave and courtly 
gentleman. To present him as a specieg 
of Osric in ‘Hamlet’ detracts from the 


dignity of the action. Mr. Maude’s cop. 
spicuous talents are better seen in characters 
of a more pronounced type. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘SETTLED OUT oF Court,’ a four-act play by 
Miss Estelle Burney, produced at the Globe on 
the afternoon of Thursday in last week, is 4 
grim and uncomfortable study of feminine mad. 
ness. A wife who has betrayed her husband 
and married her lover finds herself haunted by 
an invisible spectre of the man she has wronged, 
and kills her second husband while he is keep. 
ing an assignation with another woman. In the 
character of the hero Miss Burney seems to have 
essayed the portrait of a nineteenth-century Don 
Juan. Miss Janette Steer played the heroine 
in melodramatic style. Miss Granville, Mr, 
Lewis Waller, Mr. Fulton, and Mr. Sydney 
Brough were seen to fair advantage in other 
parts. 

‘Tue County Fair,’ by Mr. Charles Barnard, 
which, after delighting the American public for 
seven years, has by way of the Brixton Theatre 
reached the Princess's, is a highly charged picture 
of New England life. The chief feature in it isa 
presentation by Mr. Neil Burgess of a demure 
and benevolent spinster. In its way this is 
clever, and it is as little vulgar as anything of 
the kind can easily be. Among the attractions 
of the piece for the unsophisticated public to 
which it appeals are what is now well known as 
‘*a variety show ” and a presentation of a horse- 
race in which mechanical arrangements are used 
with a curious effect. 

On Monday ‘Trilby’ was substituted at Her 
Majesty’s for ‘The Seats of the Mighty,’ Mr, 
Tree reappearing as Svengali, and Miss Dorothy 
Baird as Trilby. It is revived for a few days 
only, however, and is this evening replaced by 
‘The Red Lamp’ and ‘The Ballad-Monger.’ 
In the piece last named Miss Baird will play 
Loyse. 

On Thursday Mr. John Hare revived at the 
Court Theatre Robertson’s ‘ Caste,’ repeating 
himself his fine performance o° Eccles. The 
cast was the same in most respec s as that with 
which the piece was given last year at the 
Lyceum and during the autumn season in 
America. 

On Thursday afternoon for a benefit Mr. 
Charles Wyndham appeared at the Criterion as 
David Garrick. 

AFTER being prolonged for a week, the series 
of Shakspearean representations at the Olympic 
under Mr. Ben Greet comes this evening to a 
close. 

On the arrival of Madame Bernhardt at the 
Adelphi the American drama ‘Secret Service,’ 
which has hit the public taste, will be transferred 
on the 14th inst. to the Comedy Theatre. 

THE only novelties promised by Madame Bern- 
hardt during her occupation of the Adelphi are 
the altered version of ‘ Lorenzaccio,’ in which 
she makes her first appearance, and M. Sardou’s 
‘Spiritisme.’ She will also be seen, according 
to present arrangements, in ‘ Magda,’ ‘ La 
Tosca,’ ‘L’Etrangere,’ and ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias.’ 

In the crowd of theatrical entertainments 
which the season has witnessed the interesting 
representations given at the Royalty by Mlle. 
Jane May have been lost. Mlle. May’s season 
closes this evening. During the first half of the 
week she was seen in ‘Si jamais je te pince’ 
and ‘En Bonne Fortune,’ and during the second 
in ‘ Pauvre Petit.’ 








To CorresponpENTS.—M. A. L.—G. J.—G. A. B, D.— 
received. 

R. LI. P. Ll.—We do not reply to such questions, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~_—~™ 


Vol. III. D and EK, READY JULY 1. 


Also DOOM—DZIGGETAI: being a Double Section, 


Edited by 
Dr. MURRAY (completing Vol. III.). 5s. 


TORICAL PRINCIPLES: founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Imperial 4to. 


&. 8. d. 


Vol. 1.4 § } Bdited by Dr. MURRAY . Half-moroceo 212 6 


Vol. II. C Edited by Dr. MURRAY _... mr . Half-morocco 212 6 
Vol. III. D,E. Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. To 
be published July 1 sue .. Half-moroeco 212 6 


Vol. IV. F, G, H. Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. 
Five Sections of F already published. 


TIMES.—“* THE CLASSICAL EDITION OF BUTLER.” 
NEW POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS. 


Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L.,' 


sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings, 
an Index to each Volume, and some Occasional Notes; also Prefatory Matter. 


Vol, I. ANALOGY, &c, Vol, II, SERMONS, &c. 
Vol, III. SUBSIDIARY STUDIES. 


Demy 8vo. f Crown 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 28s. Vol. III. 10s. ¢d. Vols. I. and II. 10s. 6d. Vol. III. 4s. 6d. 


ATHEN£ZUM.—“ By philosophical as well as theological students Mr. Gladstone will 
be sincerely thanked for this splendid edition of Bishop Butler’s works.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. medium 8vo. half-roan, 28s. 


*,* Uniform with Dr. BIRKBECK HILL'S Editions of BOSWELL’S LIFE of 
JOHNSON’ and ‘ LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON.’ 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


_*.* This Work includes all the Writings generally entitled “* Johnsoniana,” most of 
which have never yet been edited with an adequate Commentary. 


OXFORD PRELIMINARY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1898. 
NOW READY, extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


SCOTT.—The TALISMAN. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Glossary, by the Rev. HEREFORD B. GEORGE, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. 


PART VIII. NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE, 


from the Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps: f Parts of Asia and 
of the New World connected with Kuropean History. Edited by R. L, POOLE, M.A. 


Imperial 4to. 
PART VIII., containing 
Map 34— Germany under the Saxon and Salian Dynasties. By the 


Map 56.—France during the Hundred Years’ War. By James Tarr, M.A. 


Map 62.—The Spanish Kingdoms in the Sixteenth Century. By the 
late ULICK R. BURKE, M.A. 
Parts I.-VII. already published, 3s. 6d. net, each. 


SCOTSM AN.—“‘ This atlas has already established its reputation as the most rall 
satisfactory which a modern English student can consult.” ” — 


SELECTA ex ORGANO ARISTOTELEO 


CAPITULA. In Vsvm Scholarvm Academicarvm. 


Small 4to. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 





A STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of ANGLO- 


_Brevity and conciseness have been aimed at throughout. 
plain modern English. References have been omitted, irregular forms are noticed very 
briefly, and cognate words are given enly in Old English itself. 


ATHENAUM.— By far the most trustworthy of the language that has yet been | 


published.” 


Demy 8vo. paper covers, ls. 


The meanings are given in | 


} 
| 
| 





SUBSCRIPTION LISTS CLOSE ALMOST IMMEDIATELY. 


IMMEDIATELY, in demy 4to. on Hand-made Paper, price to Subscribers 
fore publication 25s. net. 


(The volume will eventually be published at 3és. net.) 


The CHURCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, 


OXFORD. By T. G. JACKSON, R.A., Architect, sometime Fellow and now Honorary 
Fellow of Wadham College, Author of ‘ Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria,’ ‘ Wadham 
College, Oxford : its Foundation, Architecture, and History,’ &c. With 19 Full-Page 
Illustrations aud numerous Cuts in the Text. 


IMMEDIATELY, SECOND EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Price to Subscribers, 1/. 1s. net cash, 


The BLAZON of EPISCOPACY. By the Rev. 


W. K. R. BEDFORD, M.A. 

‘The BLAZON of EPISCOPACY,’ a Catalogue of the Arms borne by or ascribed to 
Individual Bishops of the Sees of England and Wales from the Earliest Period of Armorial 
History, was originally published in 1858, and has remained ever since a standard book of 
reference on this important subject. 

The letterpress will extend to about 300 pages in small 4to., and there will be also 70 
Pages of Plates. 

The number of Arms engraved will exceed 1,000, while the number described will 
amount to nearly twice as many. 

The price of the book will be raised on publication. 





Demy 8vo. cloth, Vol. I. 12s. 6d. 


BURNET'S HISTORY of MY OWN TIME: 


the Reign of Charles II. A New Edition based on that of M. J. ROUTH, D.D., and 
Edited by OSMUND AIRY, M.A. 
TIMES.—* All serious students will commend the laudable enterprise of the Clarendon 
Press in issuing a new edition of this famous work, and in securing the services of so com- 
petent an editor as Mr. Airy.” 





2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, pp. lxx-876, 18s. 


BRITISH MORALISTS: being Selections from 


Writers principally of the Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Analytical Index. by L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of 
University College, Oxford. 


SCOTSMAN.—“A reader interested in the ethical thought of this country in the last 
century could find few books, if any, by which he could be better informed.” 

ATHENZ:UM.—“A most useful collection of extracts...... The introduction contains 
interesting and judicious remarks.” 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


IV. MEDL4ZVAL AND MODERN SERIES. 


SINONOMA BARTHOLOMEI. Edited by 


J. L. @. MOWAT, M.A. 38. 6d. 


2. ALPHITA. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, MLA. 
3. 
4 


1. 


The SALTAIR NA RANN. Edited from a 


MS. in the Bodleian Library by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L. 7s. 6d. 


. The CATH FINNTRAGA; or, Battle of 


Ventry. Edited by KUNO MEYER, Ph.D. M.A. 6s. 


LIVES of SAINTS, from the Book of Lismore. 


Edited, with Translation, by WHITLEY STOKKS, D.C.L. UW, 11s. 6d. 


The ELUCIDARIUM and other TRACTS 


in WELSH, from Llyvyr Agkyr Llandewivrevi, A.D, 1346, Edited by J. MORRIS 
JONES, M.A., and JOHN RHYS, M.A. 2ls. 


The CRAWFORD COLLECTION of EARLY 


CHARTERS and DOCUMENTS, now in the Bodleian Library, Edited by A. 8. 
NAPIER and W. H. STEVENSON. 10s. 6d., or in cloth, 12s. 


HIBERNICA MINORA. Being a Fragment 


5. 
6. 


2 


8. 


Edited by KUNO MEYER. 7s. 6d. 


| of an Old Irish Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, Notes, and Glossary. 


The EARLIEST TRANSLATION of the 


OLD TESTAMENT into the BASQUE LANGUAGE (a Fragment). Edited, 
with Facsimile, by LLEWELYN THOMAS, M.A. 18s, 6d. 


REVISED INDEX to VON RANKE'’S HIS-) 10. 


TORY of ENGLAND, principally in the SEVENTH CENTURY. (The History 
itself is in 6 vols. 8vo. price 3/, 3s.) 








FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE, 


ee eaeaeu5uee=rro eer 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 103d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 44, 
BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. | 


BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 








BRADSHAWS GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 





1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in 


English, Frerch, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS. 





W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. | 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these through the above’ 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. €d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recoguition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 





Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ** Post Restante.” 

Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intending travellers are, therefore, 
earnestly requested not to start until they have povided themselves with the same. 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write before starting to see if anything is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be graute to ] er:ons already abroad. 
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In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—— 


“A fascinating page of ame history.” 

. Illustrated London News. 

“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Ze 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive surv — the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 

py one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
woke C. Francis, the son of the veteran ge ow 
Literary World. 
“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 





statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator, 


“It was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a ed chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
Francis......A8 we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us,’— Western Daily Mercury. 


“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers,”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 





public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is ——— to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





W CQ BENNETT’S POEMS. 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum.—‘‘ These age are eee and stirring; such are ae 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co 
John,’ the soldier’s name Py the iamons Duke of Marlborough, whi eis is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s eaten is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ lava’ are excellently well said and sun Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the’ Tr veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and 
Daily News" V ery spirited.” = 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—“ Soy with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London News.—‘ Right well done.” 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real peetry in these merci 2 
Mirror.—“ With admirable felicity he onal 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
Evho.—‘‘ These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy ” 
Nonconformist. oe songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine rin, 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 
MR. McCARTHY’S HISTORY of our own TIMES from 1880, 
TWO LATIN CLASSICS in ENGLISH VERSE. 
A FRENCH WRITER on JOAN of ARC. 
HISTORY of MORAY and NAIRN. 


NEW NOVELS—Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor; Old Corcoran’s Money ; Only 
a Flirt ; Ri ple and Flood; Blight ; The Lady Grange ; A Princess 
of Islam ilgrims of the’ Might; The Winds of March ; A Full 
Confession ; Le Double Joug. 


The LITERATURE of IRISH SPORT. 

RECENT VERSE 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

STORIES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


LORD LYTTON’S ‘ Sra ’; An ALLEGED ERROR of VENER 
ABLE BEDE’S; GIBBON’ § LIBRARY; DEFOE the REBEL; 
The DATE of MINUCIUS FELIX. 


Atso— 





y graphic.” 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Dr. James Croll ; Annuals ; Zoological Literature ; A Singing 
Crocodile; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Venus and Apollo; English and Welsh Cathedrals ; The 
Royal Academy; M. Francais ; Ancient Alexandria; The Pender 
Sale ; Gossip. 

ae von Dittersdorf; ‘The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 


DRAMA—The Elizabethan Drama ; Library Table; Gossip. 


The ATHEN/EUM for May 29 contains Articles on 
SIR EVELYN WOOD'S ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. 
A BOOK on SOCIAL LIFE in the VICTORIAN AGE. 
SCOTTISH POETRY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A BOOK on BOOK COLLECTING and STORING. 
A DUTCH ACCOUNT of the LOMBOCK EXPEDITION. 
NEW NOVELS—Mr. Peters; A Long Probation; Carlton Priors; 

Adoptée. 

JAMES’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’; SALE of the 
PHILLIPPS MSS. ; TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Dawn of Modern Geography ; The Royal Society’s Pro- 
jected Catalogue ; Mythic Singing Crocodiles ; Societies; Meetings; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Foreign Bookbinding; Library Table; The Salons at 
Paris; Sir A. W. Franks, P.S.A.; The Silchester Excavations ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; The Feis Ceoil; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C FRANCIS, 


| Athencum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


C 4 and of all Newsagents. 





MR, WM. HEINEMANN BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION IS READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE NEW AFRICA. 


A JOURNEY UP THE CHOBE AND 


DOWN THE OKOVANGA RIVERS. 


A RECORD OF EXPLORATION AND SPORT. 


By AUREL SCHULZ, M.D., and AUGUST HAMMAR, C.E. 


With a newly drawn Map of hitherto Unexplored Parts of the Country and 70 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by the Authors and Photographs, 


1 vol, demy 8vo, 28, 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C, 





I ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 

4 SOCIETY of LONDON 

PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Part I. containing Papers read at the Scientific 


Meetings held in January and February, 1897. With 18 Plates. 
Price to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s. 


To be obtained at the Society’s Oftice, 3, Hanover-square, W.; or 
through any Bookseller 





BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S8.1. 
(Principal of the University of Edinburgh). 


Just published, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN CONTROVERSY.— 
BIOGRAPHIES of MOHAMMED, SPRENGER on TRADITION, 
The INDIAN LITURGY, The PSALTE 


By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I. D.C.L. LL.D., &e. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, wecrmereeteets 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN B.A, F.R.AS. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Di gay GSE giving 
an account of the places named, an ‘Appendix on Englis! 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Paty es tance Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is Nera 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


London : Simpkin, 





Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

7th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


27) 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


‘ J = . Francis, Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, 








E R ¥. 
M pene fe LOISETTE’S ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 
e last, most complete, and perfect Edition. 
Arranged for Self-Instruction. 

Mind-Wandering cured. Speaking without notes. Indispensable in 
my cose for i Wrtrait and Any book learned in one reading. 
Cloth bound, with Portrait oe agin oy poe net $2 50 American, 

nglish, post fre 
Prospectus, with opinions of Educators, Scientific, er and 
Business Men all over the World, fre 
Address A. Lotserre, 237, Fifth-avenue, New York, or 
200, Regentstreet, London. 
SOLD ONLY BY THE PUBLISHER. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, &c.), 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S 
ACCIDENTS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


I AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. 

Claims paid £3,750,000. 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Made in Three Sizes. 
108, 6d., 


16s. 6d., and 25s, each, post free. 
t un! ntil you write with a ‘SWAN’ * willl you realize 
its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
day pronounce it as a perfect Pen 
A Pen as nearly perfect as laventiva skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent - free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent-street, W., 
London. And 3, Exchange-street, "Manchester. 





Capital £1,000,000. 








E ? F .&..3 € Oo C OA I NS 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—COCOAINE—a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD ONLY IN LABELLED TINS. 
W M. & GE O. LA 
COFFE E 
8 UGA R— 
T E A, 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


DIiNNBFoORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The best on for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADA GOUT, 


NDIGESTI' 
And Safest aperient for Delicate © Constitutions, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





Ww, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. | 
; 
BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6s. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
DEAR FAUSTINA. By Rhoda Broughton. 
THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By! Rosa N. Carey. 
By Mary Lnnskill. By Maarten Maartens. 


Between the Heather and the | | 


Northern Sea. | 
The Haven under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Cleveden. 

Tales of the North ‘Riding. 


By Boon N. Car CY). 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand- daughters. | 
Basil Lyndhurst. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Mary St. John. 6 
For Lilias. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 
Lover or Friend ? 


By Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. | Kith and Kin. | 
Probation. reprinting. 
Aldyth. | From Moor Isles. 














By Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. | 
Seaforth. 


By W. E. Norris 
Major and Minor. | 
Miss Shafto. —txeprinting. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 





(Reprinting. | 











My Lady Nobody. 

An Old Maid’s Love. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
‘‘God’s Fool.” 

The Greater Glory. 





— | By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 


Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


The House by the Churchyard. 





| By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 
By E. Werner. 
Success. 
Fickle Fortune. 


B y Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 


Susan Fielding. 











By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 





| By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


Aunt Anne. 





By Helen Mathers. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 





| By Mrs. Alexander. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe 


Seylla or Charybdis ? 

Mrs. Bligh. 

Cometh Up as a Flower. 
| Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
| Joan. | Nancy. 
| A Beginner. 
| 


| By Rhoda Broughton. 
| 
| 


Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas! 

** Doctor Cupid.” 











By Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 





By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 


Bi y Baroness Ti autpheus. 
The Initials. 


Quits ! 
By Marcus Clarke. 


For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Jane Austen. 
(The only Complete Edition. ) 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 











By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 





| By Anthony Trollope. 


The Three Clerks. 





By Mrs. Notley. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By L. Dougall. 








The Madonna of a Day. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Etitorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


Editor ’’ — aaver and f 





Letters to “The Publisher” 


—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Athenxwum Press, Bream’s-bufldings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scorcanp, Messrs. Bel] & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 12, 1897. 
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